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Hero of the Islands: The Americans Are Back 











MY TOMORROW... 


The tick of the clock in the hall... all the things I long for, all the things I 
The feel of clean, fresh sheets... dream of... 
A dog’s bark and a boy’s clear call... 


These things will be mine again, 
The touch of a hand on my cheek... 


in my tomorrow. 


When Victory comes, Nash will go on... 
The wheel in my hands and the air rushing from the building of instruments of war to the 
by and the cool, crisp smell of winter weather anes ‘ ee. enn _— 
and the first faint breath of Spring . . . economical, most advanced automobiles ever 
The miles sliding by and the trees flashing NaS) "Ac baseedor tn the. mediuan-priced 
ae a b i ces iin a field, and the new Nash “600” in the low- 


They’re all in my dreams of tomorrow. 


‘ : : priced field. 
laughter and joy of being alive... : : : 
And we will build these cars in numbers three 
The sound of a motor purring... the song times greater than we ever lave before! 


of a motor and the feel of a car, and her quiet, In this way, Nash will help contribute the 
fleet speed, and the grace and the class and jobs, the opportunities, the futures which will 
the free, clean pace of her... insure the strong, vital and growing America 


all of us owe to those who have fought to 
The girl I love, my boy, my dog, my car... preserve it. 


A New Radio Hit Show! Tune in 

“The Andrews Sisters’’ and Guest Stars ; fs 
Sundays 4:30 P.M. E.W.T. Blue Network 

MOoraenRrs 


Division of Nash-Kelvinctor Corporation 
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THIS WAR is taking our G. I.’s to 
places ‘“‘where nobody ever goes’”— 
where the sun seldom shines and ‘“‘dogs 
all bark at strangers.’’ The photograph 
above was taken on Biak Island in the 
_ South Pacific, where fallen trees give 
- witness to the fierceness of a battle 
which blasted Jap tanks into use- 
lessness. 

In such rain-soaked places a sol- 
dier’s poncho is one of his best 


EX ae 


friends. Newest weather-proof army 
ponchos are made of fabric coated with 
a vinyl resin. They are light weight, 
flexible, durable ...do not get sticky 
in hot weather, or crack with the cold. 
To make the vinyl resin adhere sat- 
isfactorily to fabric, a special synthet- 
ic rubber cement is used, in which 
an important ingredient is Nitro- 
propane—a chemical manufactured 

by Commercial Solvents. 
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— Here is the Correct Answer: 














plant.” 





“Addressograph is a business system for 
writing payroll information. We have 
used it for several years.” . 


“We use Addressograph in our factory 
office for speedily writing production 
forms. I think it’s a production control ° 
system.”” 


“I would define Addressograph as a 
system which puts information to be 
written more than once on metal plates 
so that it can be reproduced quickly 
and with 100% accuracy.” 


“I think Addressograph is equipment 
for addressing envelopes, magazines, 
and other mail.” 


“Addressograph is a method for writing 
job tickets, parts identification, etc. At 
least that’s what we use it for in our 


¢ 





Every one of these answers is right! As far as it goes. 
Actually, Addressograph simplified business meth- 
ods save time, cut costs, and guarantee accuracy 
wherever paperwork is done. Addressograph fits 
itself into small business and large, into every de- 
partment—takes over the complete job of writing 
anything which must be written more than once. 


Address 


Why not start a treasure hunt in your business— 
search out ways to improve efficiency in office and 
factory? Our Research and Methods Department will 
help you, show you how Addressograph simplified 
business methods are cutting corners for others in 
your industry. Telephone our local agency or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland 17, O. 


essograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addrescogragh and Moltigraph“are Registered Trede Marks of 





Corporaties: 
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Road in Brown County, Indiana... just off U. S. 135 


you'll satisfy that gypsy longing 


EMEMBER how the highways used to beckon? They will again. 
In the coming days of peace, a new Lincoln motor car—the 
finest and smartest ever built—will be waiting to satisfy your travel Welling coll he tft 
urge... . Then head for far horizons—on bright pavement that 
sweeps from city to city. Or choose the friendly, little : 
roads that hug the earth and lose themselves among the ; | | N C O | N 
hills, Your Lincoln will be quick to catch the spirit of adven- peicen 
ture. ... The brilliant Lincolns of tomorrow are certain to \ 
| Set a new style trend for the industry. They will be 
precision-built from superlative materials. 
Truly—“nothing could be finer.” A PRODUCT OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

















WHAT NEXT... 


WILL THEY DO WITH THESE 


FIBERS OF 4 











ARMY AND WAVY food con- 
tainers, refrigerators and 
household refrigerators are 
more efficient, more eco- 
nomical, thanks to Fiber- 
glas Thermal Insulation. 
Made of fine fibers of glass, 
interlaced to form a light- 
weight, non-settling, odor- 
less insulation, Fiberglas 
helps your refrigerator keep 
foods fresh longer. And, 
since Fiberglas retains its 
insulating efficiency indefi- 
nitely,~ it helps to keep 
operating costs down. 









STEEL PIPE LINES are now being “wrapped” in glase— 
yes, strips of felt-like, inorganic Fiberglas* Mat—for 
added protection against corrosion and electrolytic 
action which “eat out” buried pipe line. Pliable and 
strong, Fiberglas Mat holds in place protective coat- 
ings. Together, they add years to the life of a pipe line, 
vital carrier of gas, crude oil and refinery products. 











. © Here are only a few of the 


hundreds of ways in which 
engineers, technicians and 
product designers have used 
Fiberglas to distinct advan- 
tage in bettering their prod- 
ucts or processes through this 
wartime period. You may be 
interested in knowing how 
Fiberglas can do a better job 
for you now and postwar. 
Samples for experimental pur- 
poses are available. Write 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, 1802 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, Fiberglas Canada 
ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 








ELECTRIC MOTORS, generators, 
transformers and other electrical 
and communications equipment 
for military aircraft, ships and 
war-producing industry use Fiber- 
glas Electrical Insulations—yern, 
tapes, cord, sleeving and cloth. 
These glass textiles, being inor- 
ganic, strong and highly resistant 
to heat, moisture, oil and corro- 
sive vapors, are doing a great job 
on war and home fronts. 





PENICILLIN, the latest “wonder drug”, is pro- 
duced in glass fermentation flasks stoppered 
with fluffy Fiberglas Fibers. While gases 
can easily escape through these fibers, ruin- 
ous air-borne bacteria are kept out. More- 
over, Fiberglas Fibers withstand repeated 
sterilization by steam.. 








FIBERGLAS 


*T, M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





























BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


New milk factory being built 


The other fellow’s job often looks 
easier than your own. Like the city 
man whe said to the dairy farmer, “All 
you do is put fodder in one end of the 


cow and take milk out of the other!” . 


Actually, of course, dairying is a 
complex business. It takes careful 
breeding, feeding and about two years’ 
time before a four-legged milk factory 
even begins to produce. It takes hard 
work and every scientific safeguard to 
keep cows healthy and productive. 

Getting the milk to you is equally 
exacting. It calls for skilful handling, 
speed and refrigeration. It calls for 
endless tests and clean, sterile equip- 
ment. Even bottles go through a twenty 


to thirty minute soaking, rinsing and 
sterilizing process. It calls for depend- 
able delivery in any weather. 


Because the dairy industry does its 
difficult job so well, the production of 
milk — nature’s most nearly perfect 
food—has reached all-time highs and 
America, even in war, is the best-fed 
nation in the world. 

Much of this progress has been made 
possible by National Dairy research. 
Our Laboratories have improved the 
processing of milk, cheese, butter, ice 
cream .. . developed new dairy prod- 
ucts . . . guarded quality and purity 
. +. and so helped the health of your~ 
family, your nation. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials ... as a source of health and 

enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 











“The peacetime world will demand 
the advantages of air travel” | 


By CROIL HUNTER President and General Manager NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 


“Commercial air transportation is entering a phase 
of its development which has no parallel in the past. 
Thousands of young American men, now flying for 
their country, have taken an active part in demonstrat- 
ing the advantages of air travel. They have learned 
the ease of flight, its convenience, comfort and 


FOR TOMORROW: “Comfort-protected” airliner cabins by AiResearch 


Flying postwar will be faster flying. It will probably 
be much higher flying, for many of tomorrow’s air- 
line routes will be through the substratosphere. But 
away up there, where air is thin and cold, you'll 
ride in complete comfort. 


AiResearch promises that . . . from their war- 
time experience on the Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 
AiResearch helped develop the air pressure controls, 
the “heart” of pressurized cabins. So today, high 
altitudes can be safely sealed out of these cabins. 
At 35,000 feet or more, men inside can live and 
breathe as easily as on the ground 


Scientists call this a miracle of air control. The 
AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabin, you'll find, 
ends all the discomforts caused by air pressure 


speed. The influence of these young men will result 
in an increasing world-wide demand for air service. 

“To make finer air travel available, we at North- 
west are now at work to complete our war assign- 
ments and to lay the plans for a 30,000-mile network 
of postwar routes at home and abroad.” 





changes. Flying several miles high, you'll not even 
experience the hard-breathing and light-headedness 
you may now feel while in the mountains. 


Yes, future flying will be as cozy as sitting in your 
own living room today. Perhaps more so — for 
other AiRcsearch devices will guard cabin temper- 
ature and “condition” it to your comfort. 


And, in the good days ahead, AiResearch will work 
like wonders for your home and office. AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. ' 
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“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * Engine Oil Cooling Systems ) - 


Supercharger Aftercooling Systems ¢ Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
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~— Roles to the rescue 


It takes more than a heavy load to 
stop ingenious American youngsters. 
They'll find a couple of round logs— 
slip them under that dinghy—and in 
no time at ail bave it bigh and dry. 
That’s the simple principle General 
Motors long bas used to ease heavy 
burdens—both in peace and in war. 
Like this: 
$$. esa 


S.. the earliest days of General | 


Motors, its engineers have worked 
continuously to cut down friction 
and multiply power. Not only in cars 
and trucks, but wherever shafts turn 
and wheels roll. 


And one of the short cuts in carrying 
bigger loads at less cost proved to 
lie in the development and expansion 
of the roller bearing. 


Always trying to make more and 
better things for more people, GM 








engineers speeded up the wheels, and 
incidentally cut the operating costs, 
of many American industries with 
these spinning steel rollers. Auto- 
mobiles, planes, trucks — practically 
every modern form of transportation 


owes something of its speed and 


smoothness to their research in this 
field, 


Then war, a mechanized war, 
them with a flood of un- 
heard of demands. 


Could they make huge roller bearings 
to take million-pound weights for 
Navy catapults? Could they make a 
little roller bearing for a supercharger 
that would work at 25,000 revolu- 
tions per minute? (Yes, that’s right 
— per minute!) Could they design 
and manufacture roller bearings in 
enormous quantities for fast new 


planes, swift new tanks, new types of 











ships? Starting from scratch? 


Yes, they could. And they did. The 
planes in the skies, the convoys on 
the seas, the tank and truck columns 
striking out on land bear witness that 
the great emergency was well met. 


Once more, American techniques 
built up in peacetime proved their 
value in war. , 


The nation’s vast reservoir of indus- 
trial skills and knowledge was more 
than ready when the time for action 
came. It was ready because of the 
American way of providing oppor- 
tunity and rewarding the enterprise 
of men who wanted to build a better 
land. 


For the same reason, this skill and 
knowledge will be ready for the great 
job of helping to build the better 
world for which America has worked 
and fought. 


Genera Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 






MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE 


ar Bands 


Buy More 










GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 





























Fuel and water level controls 
failed to function for the Scotch 
Marine boiler that inspired the 
above drawing. The resultant 
overheating caused a severe 
bulge in its corrugated furnace. 


Proper inspection might have 
prevented this damage. Boilers, 
turbines and generators require 
the closest watch today. They 
have gone through several years 
of extra shifts with little time out 
for servicing. 


You will save worry and lost 
war production by knowing for 
sure the present condition of your 
power equipment. For much of 
it may not be replaceable until 
many months after the war ends. 
Hartford Steam Boiler can help 
you take care of what you have. 
Its unique inspection service is 








“Hum-mem. Tonsils highly inflamed” 





considered by many policyholders 
to be worth many times the pre- 
mium cost. 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s facil- 
ities have been developed through 
79 years of specializing in just 
one highly exacting line. Its field 
engineers make up the largest 
staff in the country devoting full 
time to power-plant inspection. 
They help forestall accidents by 
detecting the conditions that 
would cause trouble. 


Your agent or broker can give 
you further interesting details 


on how Hartford Steam Boiler. 


can serve your company ...on 
why Hartford Steam Boiler is the 
outstandingly 
first choice of 
power-plant | 
operators. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers ¢ Pressure Vessels @ Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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First to Die 

A story in Medicine, NEwsweEex, Dec. 11, 
1944, mentions that the first enlisted man to 
die in the last war was a medic. 

I wonder how many of your readers know 
that the first officer killed in the last war was 
a medic too—a first lieutenant, Medical 
Corps? Fitzsimons General Hospital in Den- 
ver is named after him. 

Cart. Dovcuas Linpsey, M. C. 

Somewhere in Germany 








He was Lt. William Thomas Fitzsimons of 
the Eighth Hospital Force. 


PODD> 
Peacetime Conscription 

The Japanese as a people aren’t so bad, 
but they are dominated by their war lords. 
The people of these United States aren’t so 
bad, either, but are not we, too, dominated 
by our war lords? Our war lords are keen to 
transform us, by means of peacetime con- 
scription for military training, from demo- 
cratic, peaceable, and tolerant good neigh- 
bors into a war machine in which all other 
qualities, human or divine, shall be sub- 
ordinated to corporate efficiency and a bris- 
tling “preparedness.” 

Why, in the name of all that we still hold 
good, should we “prepare” for a third world 
war by measures which so surely provoke it? 

The world’s only hope lies in an opposite 
course. We can disarm other nations only by 
disarming their fears and suspicions. We 
need all our strength and all our resources, 
material and spiritual, to help, heal, encour- 
age, and inspire them; and we are the one 
nation left who can do it. Let us beware how 
we fling away this precious opportunity, 
which may well be our last, for the sake of 
the braggart militarism which in fact we 
have already forsworn. 


CarOLINE GOODYEAR 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


Traitors—All! 

Mr. O. W. Cooley in his letter in your col- 
umn of Jan. 29 seems to be able to control 
his blood pressure while writing you on the 
subject of manpower wastage. I know his 
feelings when I write my son in the Army. 

It has been my lot to contact many ship- 
yards, taking in ships for repair and taking 
out new ships. These are the places where 
one can see the enormous waste of man- 
power, large scale, systematic loafing. I have 
seen a dozen men come aboard to work, 
crawl off into hidden spots, usually in life 
boats, and sleep the entire night. I have 
timed men visiting among themselves for 


ht 1945 Weekly Publications, Inc. 
ie in yeanan rights reserved, Editorial 
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three hours at a time.* The prevailing loaf- 
ing in shipyards is traitorous. Yet there are 
many there who toil with but one objective 
—to win the war. These are the Americans 
that make America worth saving, honestly 
working for the boys who are fighting and 
dying for them. 


CHarRLEs SIMPSON SMITH 
8rd Officer, U.S.M.M. 


‘San Francisco, Calif. 


Air Time for Religion : 

The point in your article on radio religion 
( Newsweek, Jan. 22) to which I wish to 
draw attention is the peculiar attitude of the 
radio networks toward the revival type of 
broadcasts such as those of Fuller and 
Myers. The networks decided that the pres- 
entation of religious broadcasts is a public- 
service function. Then they decided to give 
free radio time to religious groups on a per 
capita basis. Your article goes on to say that 
the “revivalist sects, because of their small 
and often local character, are forced to buy 
air time where they can get it.” Two para- 
graphs later you say that Fuller’s radio audi- 


ence is estimated at 20,000,000 people, con- 


tributing $2,000,000 per year. 

Isn’t this sufficient evidence that whoever 
is computing the per capita basis of allotting 
free radio time is guilty of some miscalcula- 
tion? Perhaps the big denominations are 
counting the noses of many who, like my- 
self, are heartily weary of the way they use 
their free radio time, and who gladly pay to 
keep such men as Fuller on the air. 

Before the radio networks give away s0 
much valuable radio time, perhaps they 
might really like to ascertain the per capita 
following of each of: the religious groups 
that broadcast. If they are willing to put it 
to the test, let them try this simple experi- 
ment: Put all the religious broadcasts on a 
pay-as-you-go basis for twelve months and 
see which broadcasts receive the support, 
then allot the free radio time accordingly. 


Harry R. Situ, 
Vice President 
Bank of America 
San Francisco, Calif. 
No Record 
4Gunder Hagg had the mile record—4 mir- 
utes, 5.3 seconds—until your correspondent 
in France did it in “exactly two minutes” 
( NewsweEex, Jan, 8). 


A. L. H. Fraser 
Havana, Cuba 


The correspondent, Roland C. Gask, used 
a jeep. 
Regimentation 

I was quite surprised to read that the “ex- 
periment in nonprofit operation of a business 


”? 


ames M. Mead of New York told the Senate 
2 that i unannounced visit to the Nor 
and others of the War mavestin® 


2 talking 
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Let’s cive sober thought to 


This is straight talk about your car and 
your tires! 


You need your car and your nation 
needs it... more than ever! 


Three years ago we sent you a message 
through the newspapers and magazines 
of this country with this headline, “Sup- 
posing we all laid up our cars for the 
duration of the war”. 


The whole nation responded with the 
overwhelming answer that such a na- 
tional catastrophe must not happen. 
Today, with our Armies moving ahead 
on every battle front, it is much more 
important than ever before to keep our 
war cars rolling. 


You need every mile in your tires and 


the tires we have on our cars today 


your nation needs them...more than ever! 


No one can promise when you'll get 
new tires. You know why. They are 
needed in Europe and in the Pacific. 
And you wouldn’t want it any other way. 


Let’s give sober thought to the tires 
we have on our cars today. 


Remember the Tire Conservation Pro- 
gram that this company gave the car 
owners of America in 1942. 

- Tire Conservation is more important 
than ever to you today. 

If every car owner cuts his mileage in 
half—he doubles the life of his tires. 

Make precious every tire mile. 


Guard your tires to every last mile of 
their tire life. 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN KEEP YOUR CAR ROLLING! 


1. Drive to your nearest tire dealer 
today and have him check over each 
of your tires including the spare for 
cuts, bruises or other signs of failure. 


2. Ask him to give you an estimate on 
how much mileage you can reason- 
ably expect from the present treads 
and whether it will be possible to re- 
cap when the tread wears smooth. 


3. Do some actual pencil and paper 
figuring to see how long that mileage 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


will last you. No one knows when the 
war will end, but if no new tires could 
be purchased, do you honestly think 
your present tires will pull you 
through at your present driving rate? 


4. Cut down your driving to absolute 
essentials. Apply the same rule to any- 
one else who drives your car. When 
your car is in the garage you save 
rubber and gasoline. Our fighting 
men need both. - 


S. Keep speeds down—under 35 





miles an hour and avoid curbs, holes 
and ruts. 


6. Keep air pressure up to 32 pounds 
all around—including the spare. 
Check air pressure every week 
whether you use the car or not. 


7. Recap in time—see your tire dealer 
as soon as your tires wear smooth— 
don’t wait till the fabric shows 
through. 


8. Always remember—your car is a 
war car now! 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Sympbhony 
brogram. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. - in Canada: Dominion Rubber Ce., Lid. 




























How YOU 
can Avoid 
The Danger of 

. DENTURE 
BREATH 












nary cleansers that scratch your plate 
material. Such scratches help food particles 
and film to collect faster, cling tighter, 
causing offensive Denture Breath. 


Three on a match? No, it isn’t your 
blowing out the match he objects to. It’s 
your... Denture Breath. Avoid offending 
this way. Don’t trust brushing with ordi- 


PLAY SAFE — SOAK DENTURES /N POLIDENT DA/LY 


yO BRUSH N, 


/ts Easy / /ts Quick / 





in place. With worn-down ridges, of course, 
your plate loosens. But, since there is no 
need for brushing when using Polident— 
there’s no danger. And, besides, the safe 
Polident way is so easy and sure! 


What's more... your plate material is 60 
times softer than natural teeth, and brushing 
with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth powders 
or soaps, often wears down the delicate 
fitting ridges designed to hold your plate 








Later— Now here’s two on a perfect match! No offensive Denture NEW! 
Breath to spoil it. She’s one of the delighted millions who have found 

Polident the new, easy way to keep dental plates and bridges spar- jetties 
kling clean, odor-free. If you wear a removable bridge, a partial or 

complete dental plate, play safe. Use Polident every day to help 
maintain the original natural appearance of your dental plate. Costs 


less than 1¢ a day. All drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. —— 


Held Plates Tight 


ATSE TEETH WEARERS 








TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE ! 


4 POLIDENT 
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government. without compensation, are our 
small businesses not also threatened? 

Can’t the people see that this trend if not 
stopped leads to a regimented life similar 
to Fascism? 


Cri. Water A. Hart 
APO San Francisco, Calif. 


Pons 


Boy With A Crutch 

Your Nov. 27, 1944, Battle Baby has the 
picture of the one-legged Italian boy with 
the letter by Helen Cardaras and I do agree 
that the Italians are sorely in need of clothes 
and shoes. But you may be interested to 





Official U. &. Navy photo 
The lame boy begs by the day 


know that the one-legged lad with the 
crutch is a very clever panhandler. He works 
the large crowd of American soldiers in 
front of the ARC Club in Naples and his 
day’s take runs to well over 1,000 lire. I 
have watched him count his money on more 
than one occasion and I assure you he does 
very nicely. 

Of course he is only one of these beggars 
who give the generous American a big play, 
and he is not representative of the real 
needy. However, there is a lot of suffering 
and want in Italy and they need a lot of 
help from us. Give, America. 


ADELARD LEVESQUE 
c/o: Postmaster 
New York City 


POP D 


Arena for Autocrats 


At this stage of the war a scene from that 
great movie, “All Quiet on the Westem 
Front,” comes to mind wherein, between 
spoonfuls of beans, the soldier Louis Wol- 
heim remarks to his comrades that to get 
the war over with they ought to take all the 
bigwigs who start wars, put them in an 
arena, and let them fight it out among 
themselves. 

Never has this suggestion seemed more 
applicable than now. The idea means more 
than ever at this time, when grand old Tories 
like Churchill and company, and the Lor 
don Poles, the London Greeks, and the 
London Italians wrangle with “pinko” fac’ 
tions and seem bent on imposing their auto- 
cratic will to determine how their respective 
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MAN TALKING TO HIMSELF... AGAIN 


Just today I realized . . . Johnny has been 
dead for more than thirteen months. Didn’t 
even remember the anniversary date. And if 
Johnny’s mother did, she didn’t let me know. 
Never thought I’d overlook it. The war didn’t 
really start for me until Johnny died. Too busy 
lately to think about myself. I guess that’s good. 

We gave up the house. My wife spends her 
days in the Veterans Hospital, acts as if a 
ward of wounded was just light housekeeping. 
Women certainly show the stuffin the pinches! 

We havea lotofcompany thesedays...The 
Ames have lost both boys. Young Hargrave, 
who wanted to fly. Doc Smedley died in the 
Navy, left a wife and three little ones. The 
crazy kid who used to deliver our groceries, 
and clip the corner of our lawn with his Ford, 
died at Saipan. Five of Johnny’s class are gone. 
Eleven gold stars on the flag at the plant... 
God knows what the final score will be in this toum 
alone . . . Then there’s Ernie. 


Ean: is the little Austrian headwaiter at 
the hotel. Talked tome for years. The weather, 
baseball scores. The calves’ liver is very nice. 
today. Stuff like that. I had him sized up as 
lighter’n last summer’s straw hat. 

Our papers played up big the bomber pilot 
who brought back the shot-up Liberator that 
caught fire. He made the crew bail out, then 
turned back and dropped in the Channel so 
the burning ship wouldn’t fall in the town... 
Captain Paul Bloch, local boy, twenty-three, 
big football man at State College. A flock of 
decorations, and the Congressional Medal, 
posthumous . . . You could have flattened me 
with a ladyfinger when I found out he was 
Ernie’s son. 


Next day at lunch I told Ernie I was sorry, ~ 


how tough it was to die at twenty-three. 
Ernie brushes off crumbs with his menu. 
“Ya, ya. Too bad, too bad. But it’s hokay.” 
I didn’t get him. “What’s okay about it?” 
“Lissen. You do not understand maybe,” 
said Ernie, “Paul was a fine boy. His mama 
and me—very proud, but not sorry. Paul has a 
goot home, fine clothes, education. He is never 
hungry, grow upsix feet tall, 
hold uphishead like a noble- 
man. In high school, he is 
smart, plays games, dances 
with the girls. 


le | 


“Pav goes to University. Nobody says 
what’s waiter’s son doin’ in University. Die 
herren professors do not ask. Paul plays goot 


| Ragen ste eg POSTAGE METER CO. - STAMFORD, CONN. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturer of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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football. People huzza like he is opera singer. 
He gets the diploma maxima cum laude, highest 
honors. My son can walk with learned men. 

“We have the war. Paul says he will be a 
flier. Does the Army say who is this waiter’s 
son who would be offizier, send him back to the 
kitchen? No. Paul flies. My wife and I go to 
Allabomma, Maxwell Field. We see a high 
general give Paul his wings, and the certificate 
which makes him offizier. It is greatest honor 
ever come to my family. 

“Soon he is first lieutenant, captain, squad- 
ron leader. His letters say he is happy. We do 
not learn of his honors until 
later. He dies a hero. I will 
die a waiter... But, Mister 






v 


years in this country is a 


better life than two hundret years in the old 
country. So why should I be sorry for my son? 


“Ins Europe, it did not pay to believe too 
much in anyt’ing. As you get older, you find 
it is foolish to hope. Without belief that t’ings 
get better, without hope, peoples or countries 
do nodding, expect nodding. 

“In this country a man cannot believe too 
much, because the t’ings he believes come 
true. You see them. People are free. No position 
is verboten. Opportunity is real. I know! I come 
here as busboy, fifteen dollars a month. Today 
I can stop work, live the rest of my life on my 


. Savings. But more than money was my Paul! 


Paul had all the good things in life I could 
wish for anybody. 

““Maybe this time, this war gives liddle 
people in Europe to believe truly. To hope. 
To trust each other. If there is peace for good, 
then Paul does not waste his life. The treaty, 
the realpolitik is only words and papers, Unless 
we Amerikaners make the other 
peoples believe and hope and 
trust each other!... Hmmm 
hmmm. Chicken hashau gratin 
is nice today, no?” 


4, 


‘ 


Tne chicken hash was okay, but I was too 
choked up to enjoy it. I still can’t get over 
getting the gospel from a headwaiter . .. and 
one who knew better whereof he spoke. 

I still think we have to have armed force, 
and a spell as a field soldier for every able- 
bodied young guy, and make the Germans 
and Japs walk a chalk line. Just for insurance 
. -- But it’s also pretty plain any peace treaty 
isn’t worth a damn if it doesn’t have faith, 
hope and charity wrapped upin the whereases, 
and in us. 

Why shouldn’t we dust off those old early 
American words suchas liberty, rights, justice, 
opportunity ... and peddle them to the rest 
of the world again? They work over here. Not 
alwaysa hundred percent, but what ever does? 
The world is getting a pretty good object lesson 
in how they work, in the boys we send overseas. 
And if the world has many Ernies in it, we’ve 
got some quick customers—enough, anyway, 
to make the pitch. 

But if we just sit back and say the hell with 
it... we make suckers of Johnny and Paul and 
the others on those casualty lists. Nobody ever 
lost his life for the privilege of being cynical. 
And after millions have cashed in for ideals, 
who are we Amerikaners to sell ’em short! 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 








Burroughs’ ability to maintain its high service standards 
during these trying war years didn’t just happen! Years 
ago, Burroughs established a definite service policy in 
recognition of the fact that any mechanical product can 
be no better than the service provided for it. Today’s 
experienced, highly-trained service organization is the 
natural result of this farsighted policy of careful planning, 
constant study, continuous training and close supervision. 
It is this typical Burroughs thoroughness which makes it 
possible to help more and more users keep their precious 
Burroughs machines in action today. 


Burroughs systems and installation men have been constantly 
helping business machine users to make the fullest use of the 
equipment they now own... helping them to adapt their present 
machines to new conditions. Reference libraries containing up- 
to-the-minute information on machine accounting methods and 


procedures are maintained in all Burroughs offices. For help in 


getting the fullest use from your present Burroughs machines, 
call the local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 








Lyr sincere thanks 


TO THE ARMY AND NAVY... 


— for the confidence they display in calling for millions of Sts 


bearings for planes, tanks, ships and other war equipment. 


TO THE FIGHTING FORCES... 


— for the privilege of contributing to the war equipment which they 


are using so effectively in their valiant and courageous fight. 


TO;AMERICA’S WAR INDUSTRIES... 


— for putting millions of Sf bearings to work to beat the Axis. 


\TO MANY: OLD CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS... 


— for their patience and understanding when we can’t deliver all 
the S308 bearings they need. For realizing that our production is 
“at war.” We especially appreciate this assurance that &SSF° prod- 


ucts will always find as warm a welcome in the plants of peacetime 
r . 4 


as they are finding in the arsenals of war. 


aKF 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. PHILA, PAD tn 0001 




















Your Washrooms are the | 


"WEALTH ZONES of your Plant 





MODERN SANITARY WASHROOMS MEAN A LOT TO WOMEN WORKERS—and 
from the standpoint of efficiency, they’re certainly a sound investment. Good wash- 
rooms help reduce the number of absences due to illness and they help keep morale 
high. This in turn, helps keep production up. Women workers especially—and men 
workers too—appreciate such washrooms and show their appreciation in many ways. 
Today, more and more plant managers are making sure ‘that their washrooms are 


“Health Zones” —not “Germ Exchanges.” 





THE MISSING WOMAN 

(OUT BECAUSE OF A COLD) 

Absences due to illness cost an average of 
seven days lost production a year! Every 
day about 1,200,000 men and women are 
absent from their jobs. The common cold 
and its complications cause about half 
these illness absences—and the common 
cold can be spread or checked in your 
washrooms. Plenty of hot water, soap and 
individual tissue towels encourage the 
thorough washing that cleans away germs 
of contagion. For a complete check-up on 
your washrooms, call on the Scott Wash- 
room Advisory Service. 





THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 
importance. For instance, our educational 
material reminds workers that one “‘Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towel dries completely 
- - - will absorb twice the water left on 
hands. And it has ten times the previous 
rub strength, though soft as ever. Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 











Trade Marks **ScotTissue.*- * Soft-Tuff *’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service’? Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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countries shall be divided up and governed, 
while the Battle for Freedom is stalemated. 

Now rid of the disastrous strain wrought 
by blitzes and buzz bombs, Mr. Churchill is 
free to go back to worrying about the threat 
of Stalin’s jumping into the saddle and 
grabbing the reins of Europe. It’s a merry 
tussle, and the devil take the infantryman 
who thinks his dying is helping to bring 
about a world free of autocracy (fascism by 
any other name smells as bad) and power 
politics. 

Is it not logical, then, to ask, what in hell 
are we fighting for? Why not rope off that 
arena now and let them slug it out? 


Sotprer’s NAME WITHHELD 
Hawaii 


A 


Another Freedom 

In Mr. Robey’s article “This Is the Faith 
That Made America Great” (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 1) his point 4 should read: 

Each of us must be free to join with others 
for mutual advantage, but none must be 
compelled to join any organization against 
his will. And none of us must be permitted 
to join with others for the purpose of re- 
stricting the freedom of anyone else. 

He omits the vital prohibition against any- 
one’s being compelled, as at present, to join 
with others in organizations such as labor 
unions. 


Horace H. Braun 
Mexico City 


PoonD 


It Happened Before 

In your Jan. 29th issue (Transition) it is 
stated that Shirley Temple, young film 
actress, was first “kissed before the cameras” 





Shirley’s other one was only a peck 





in Hollywood on Jan. 19 in the charity- 
bazaar scene of the movie “Kiss and Tell.” 

Further investigation, however, I think 
will reveal that Shirley was baptized into the 
osculatory art before the cameras in the film 
“Little Annie Rooney” (released two or three 
years ago) when Shirley received a peck 
from her juvenile leading man. 


Paut HENCKE 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















Aeroprops for the Planes of Peace 


Reliability and Automatic Operation of this 
General Motors Propeller add New Ease to Flight 


PassENGERS in tomorrow’s planes 
will fly with 'serene confidence, 
thanks to the brilliant engineering 
developments of recent years. Im- 
portant among these developments 
is the Aeroprop, the war-proved 
General Motors propeller. 


. The Aeroprop combines greater 
lightness with maximum strength 
—simplicity with utmost reli- 
ability. Under powerful hydraulic 
control, the Aeroprop automati- 


cally adjusts its pitch to meet 
changing flight conditions, moving 
from low pitch to full feather in 
only five seconds. . 


Weight reduction is achieved 
through use of hollow blades which 
are steel-ribbed for strength. Sim- 
plified design and fewer parts mean 
reduced wear, quick inspection, 
and maintenance economy. 


These features—each contribut- 
ing to the reliability of the pro- 


| 


The Lighter, Stronger, More Reliable Propeller 


oS AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION ° 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION e 


rue flying By Chute Mie Bend / 
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peller—distinguish the thousands 
of Aeroprops that have helped 
American planes dominate the 
skies. These same engineering 
achievements of General Motors 
research will serve the millions who 
will fly in the coming years of peace. 





Aeroprop Advantages—Lightness for pay- 
load .. . Strength for safety . . . Simplicity 
for easy service .. . Faster Automatic Pitch 
Change for flight efficiency . . . Full Feath- 
ering for engine protection . . . Engineered 


for reliability. 


DAYTON, GHIO a 








When the boys from the war fronts 
are home, when emergency travel 
is over, then you will plan a real 
vacation for yourself, seeking out 
sunny climes and pleasant places. 

And for your journey you will 
have wonderful, modern trains— 
like this luxurious, stainless steel 
streamliner, the Dixie Flagler, which 
runs between Chicago and the East 


‘ 


Originators of stainless steel, lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and stainless steel 
highway truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of 


hen the Sun Shines again 


Coast of Florida to Miami. The rail- 
roadsare planning for more of them. 
Budd, creator of the Dixie Flagler 
and scores of othercelebrated trains, 
will build them. 

Using stainless steel for utmost 
strength and safety, Budd builds the 
one class Sleeper-Coach trains with 
reclining chairs which have proved 
so popular both East and West— 


the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


PREG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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builds also sleeping cars of ad- 
vanced design, dining cars, obser- 
vation Cars, tavern and lounge cars. 
Budd-built trains and Budd- 
designed cars, now serving on 
America’s foremost railroads, 
have revolutionized rail passenger 
transportation. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT 
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The Cover—“One by one the 
women of the family threw their 
arms around us, sobbing, laugh- 
ing, and a, all at once.” 
us Robert Shaplen, NEews- 
WEEK war correspondent, tells 
of the retum of the Americans 
to Manila (see Fighting Fro wreere). 
bn picture shows 
oppe of Chadron, Neb., pened 
elcomed by a Filipino: child. 
{Photo from Yank, the Army ‘ 
magazine ) 




























For Your 
Information . .. 


Another Arena 


T° the many questions his first commission as a war correspond- 





we have received con- 
cerning the disappear- 
ance of John Lardner’s 


self supplies the answer 
on page 34 of this issue. 
Lardner is on his way 
back to the GI's in the 
South Pacific, having paused briefly in 

Hawaii to file a story on the news situa- 
tion there. He is returning to the scene of 





Lardner 


Sport Week, John him-. 


ent for Newsweek. In those days, right 
after Pearl Harbor, his cables from the 
fronts were date-lined Darwin, Port 
Moresby, and New Guinea. 


‘Lardner is some 1 3200 miles 
nearer Tokyo right now, but his view of 
the war’s grim facade has not changed. 
For he ig still mainly concerned with the 
grimy Joe who has jolted the Jap back to 


own corer and who is now measuring 


the enemy for another right to the chin. 
Lardner continues to report the war 
through the blood-shot eyes of a tired 
doughboy rather than through the pol- 
ished field glasses of a military strategist. 


John steps easily from the sports 
arena into the theater of war. Like all top 
correspondents, he is flexible as far as liv- 
ing and writing conditions go. But his 
interest in the individual never varies 
whether the subject happens to be found 
on Jacobs Beach near Madison Square 


' 





Garden or in a foxhole on the Luzon 
front. As he says: “Everyone's a story, 
if you start on common ground. A mutual 
regard for sports is a pretty good start.” 


Lardner’s interest in people, com- 
bined with his knowledge of sports and 
his special ability to strike the spark ‘of 
individuality, is solid background for de- 
scribing the human side of a_ highly 
mechanized war. ‘ 


For instance, shes was the case 

of the GI on the Italian front who, single- 
handed, captured 27 Germans. After the 
correspondents finished interviewing him 
Lardner struck up a conversation with 
the lad. It pang that the hero had 
been an amateur boxer, a pretty good 
one. He confided to John that catching 
Krauts was all right but the high point 
‘in his life was the time he boxed in Berlin 
and received a DRAW decision in a city 
where the “supermen” always win! THAT 


_was the story. 


Lardner freely confesses that he_ 
has a weakness for those highly colorful” 
individuals who dot the periphery of box- 
ing and racing circles. And his knowledge 
of these men and their ways stands him 
in good stead in the heat of a bivouac 
bull session. 


Healthy arguments will always 
go on wherever there are American boys 
to hold them, and it’s a safe guess John 
Lardner will be in the middle of many of 
them. And even if not one is ever settled, 
he will have had the chance to meet your 
boys and ours on their own terms, to 
speak their language, to hear their opin- 
ions, spontaneously given, and to write 
about them in the pages of NEwWswEEXx as 
you—and we—remember them. 
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"Elementary, i 


my dear Watson” ree 


BN 22 HE 


To detect and arrest the cause of a shortage or delay 
in machine-production of war materiel, the first 
elementary step toward solving the mystery is this 
question: ‘‘Where did the work-schedule fall down?"’ 

And where war-production machines are equipped 
with Veeder-Root Counting Devices, the mystery 
can be solved then and there. For a checkup of the 
counter-figures on all machines will show right where 
the trouble occurred. Even more than that, Veeder- 
Root Devices make it possible to police a plant against 
such production upsets. Because a regular check of the 
counter-figures will show when a machine begins to fall 
behind schedule, so that mechanical or power adjust- 


etal, 


ments can be made before trouble really takes hold. 
This is what’s known as Veeder-Root COUNTrol. 

And it would be a quick and easy matter to cover 

your wat-production with it completely, right now. 
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VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 
Is Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
In Englasd: Veeder-Root Led. (new address on request) 


* The Armed Forces Count on You to BUY BONDS! x f 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The Administration is trying to de- 
cide whether F.D.R. should invite a 
head-on clash with Senator McKellar of 
Tennessee and renominate TVA Chair- 
man David Lilienthal for another term. 
McKellar and Lilienthal have been feud- 
ing for years, but the TVA head is a 
favorite of the President ... UNRRA of- 
ficials were awaiting details on re- 
sults of the Big Three conference to map 
future plans. Unless they are satisfactory 
to him, Herbert Lehman can be expected 
to step out as director general . . . Sen. 
Pat McCarran, anti-New Deal Demo- 
crat of Nevada, has been offered a Fed- 
eral judgeship in his home state. Some of 
his friends suspect the Administration 
wants to get him out of the Senate... 
Charles Fahy, Solicitor General, is ex- 
pected to resign soon to take a judgeship 
on the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 


‘High Winds Over Tokyo 


Navigation and bombing on raids 
against the Japanese home islands have 
proved so unexpectedly difficult that the 
Army Air Forces are revising training 
procedures to meet the numerous prob- 
lems being encountered. Wind velocities 
often are so terrific on the high-altitude 
flights that navigators who have not made 
the trip before refuse to believe their in- 
struments and get off their course. The 
winds by day often exceed 175 miles an 
hour and at night reach 265 miles. Some 
of the B-29 flights reach the Japanese 
coast from 50 to 100 miles off course, 
which often means fighter attacks be- 
fore the target is reached and uses pre- 
cious gasoline. The winds also give the 
planes a bumpy and weaving motion 
making bombing additionally difficult. 


Vinson-Byrnes Shuffle 


Insiders believe that Economic Stabi- 
lizer Fred Vinson will not be appointed 
to head the Federal Loan Agency when 
it’s separated from the Department of 

ommerce. Instead he'll succeed James 
F. Byrnes as director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and _ Reconversion. 
Byrnes has said repeatedly that he'll re- 
sign when Germany falls; if he does, and 
if Vinson were put in the FLA job, 


F.D.R. would have no one to run stabi- 
lization, mobilization, and reconversion. 
The most logical step seems to be for the 
President to merge Byrnes’s and Vinson’s 
offices and put Vinson in charge. More 
likely candidates for the FLA post are 
Marriner S. Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board chairman, Donald Nelson, or Her- 
bert Lehman. Moreover, observers pre- 
dict, Byrnes will be given the job of sell- 
ing the permanent ‘peace organization to 


the Senate; that’s the real reason F.D.R.. 


took him to the Big Three meeting. 


From Capitol Hill 


The first Congressional trips to the 
Philippines are likely to be made by the 
Senate and House Insular Affairs sub- 
committee, which-will consider bills au- 
thorizing money for rehabilitation. Pend- 
ing bills call for reimbursing property 
owners for losses due to enemy action or 
the American counterinvasion . . . Rep. 
H. Streett Baldwin of Baltimore is laying 
plans to challenge George Radcliffe for 
his Senate seat next year, making an issue 
of Radcliffe’s failure to vote on the con- 
firmation of Henry Wallace . . . Several 
freshmen GOP senators are privately crit- 
ical of the party’s triple-headed leader- 
ship by White, Taft, and Vandenberg. 


, Incidentally, the GOP freshmen have 


talked about forming a vigorous progres- 
sive bloc. . 


Rosenman’s Mission 


It was officially announced that Samuel 
I. Rosenman, special counsel to the Pres- 
ident, had been sent to Europe to survey 
civilian problems. The announcement re- 
ferred only to the first paragraph of a 
letter of instruction he received from 
F.D.R. The second paragraph took up 
another, unpublicized mission: to examine 
credit and financial assistance needs for 
reconstruction. His report is expected to 
have an important bearing on Admin- 
istration pressure to repeal the Johnson 
Act so that private loans can be used to 
stimulate postwar exports (see page 72). 


Limp as a Fish 

After 90 hectic minutes before the 
House Rules Committee, where he 
pleaded against curtailing amendments 
to the George bill, separating the loan 
agencies from the Commerce Depart- 
ment, Rep. Brent Spence, chairman of 
the Banking Committee, was wilted. He 
told reporters the knockdown questioning 
of anti-Wallace members reminded him 
of a story. A fisherman, trying to clean a 
slippery fish that kept wriggling out of 


his hand, finally complained: “Why so 
nervous, fish? All I’m going to do is gut 
you. 


National Notes 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau has or- 
dered an extensive investigation system 
set up to keep a constant check on sur- . 
plus consumer-goods sales by his Pro- 
curement Division . . . Of the 50,500 
Italian prisoners of war in the U.S., 
15,000 still profess adherence to Fascism 
and refuse to join Italian service units... 
Gov. Dwight H. Green of Illinois has ap- 
proved an engineer’s report which pro- 
poses a_ self-liquidating superhighway 
from suburban Skokie Valley to the Chi- 
cago Loop. The toll would be 25 cents. 





Trends Abroad 


The Russians are already sending 
thousands of German civilians back. to 
Russia as laborers . . . The Germans have 
developed a new midget submarine, sim- 
ilar in size to the one the Japs used at 
Pearl Harbor, but much more efficient. It 
can be operated by one or two men... 
So grave is the Belgian fuel shortage that 
a truckload of coal being: delivered to 
Allied military offices in Brussels recently 
was stormed by 50 women clamoring for 
a few lumps. Subsequent deliveries have 
been made at night...The Nazis may 
not be as planless as they seem in keeping ° 
28 divisions in Italy. It’s possible they are 
intending to use them eventually for a last 
stand in the mountains of Southern Ger- 
many, withdrawing them through ‘the 
Brenner Pass. 


Portugal’s Shaky Dictator 


There is increasing opposition in Por- 
tuguese Army circles to the policies of 
Premier Salazar. The military group is 
worried over the postwar effect of Sala- 
zar’s neutrality, which was formerly pro- 
Axis, and is anxious to join the Allies in 
the war against Germany and Japan. The 
officers feel that President Carmona, who 
shares their views, could have Salazar’s 
resignation for the asking. But the aging 
President is in bad health and lacks vigor 
to make the decision. 


‘ Nazi With Double Life 


The Nazi Hauptsturmfihrer Probst, 
former director of the Berlin newspaper 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, now safe 
in Argentina with a new name, made 
doubly sure that he was “dead” when 
he took his leave of the Fatherland. He 
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had an obituary published in Géring’s 
Essener Zeitung stating that he “died” 


_ during a raid on Cologne last summer. A 


few months later a second obituary, in a 
Stuttgart paper, cited his “death” as hav- 
ing occurred “during his service at the 
eastern front.” 


New Air Stations 


At the request of the Army, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has _ estab- 
lished air-traffic control facilities on the 
Johnston Islands and on five islands in 
the Marshalls and the Marianas group, 
among them Guam and Kwajalein. Since 
the war, the CAA has set up airway fa- 
cilities at more than 200 points outside 
the continental U.S. In many instances, 
when new equipment was not available, 
facilities in the U. S. were dismantled and 
taken to remote places. Equipment from 
Aberdeen, S. D., was transferred to the 
African Gold Coast; from Evansville, 
Ind., to Ascension Island; and from Will- 
mar, Minn., to Brisbane, Australia. 


“Refugee” 
In 1941 when Nazi armies marched 
triumphantly across Europe, Georg 


Trump, German press attaché in Berne, 
used to visit Swiss editorial offices and 
designate newspapermen who should be 
fired and others who might keep their 
jobs “when Germany wins the war.” 
Last month Trump, recalled .by the 
Nazis, resigned and refused to return to 
the Fatherland. He has applied to the 
Swiss Government for permission to re- 
main as a political refugee. 


Envoy’s Tragic Letter 
A few days after the Mexican plane 


. crash in which Soviet Ambassador Ou- 


mansky was killed, a dinner was held in 
Mexico City, honoring E] Soldado, a fa- 
mous bull fighter. Among the letters from 
those unable to be present was one which 
read: “It is impossible for me to attend 
. . « but I will be with you in spirit. Con- 
stantine A. Oumansky.” 


Foreign Notes 


The Air Transport Command has of- 
fered to make regular scheduled flights 
into Manila to evacuate most of the 
Americans who were rescued from the 
Japs . . . The U.S. and Britain may 
shortly ask the Italian Government to 
pay repezrations for British and American 
property confiscated by Fascist Grand 
Council decree at the outbreak of the 
war . . . Frenchmen who want to learn 
English have to buy grammars on the 
black market. 





Freight Rate Equalization 


The railroads are nervous about pos- 
sible early modifications in the nation’s 
freight-rate structure under political pres- 
sure from:the Southern and Western 


states. The recently dissolved Board of 
Transportation Investigation and Re- 
search, established by Congress in 1940, 
recommended that. interterritorial rate 
“barriers” (regional variations in charges 
on the same “class” of freight) be re- 
moved. The carriers expect not only a 
narrowing of these differentials but or- 
ders ‘for simplifying the rate classifica- 
tions, so that each category would be uni- 
form throughout the country. A too sud- 
den or severe shift, however, could alter 
many industries’ competitive positions and 
upset the present distribution patterns. 
So railway. officials hope the ICC will 
confine its immediate moves to defining 
principles and set the date for full com- 
pliance well in the future. 


Government and Business 


The National Housing Agency has 
plans to construct 36,000 additional 
homes for war workers, mainly in West 
Coast centers, and wants a $90,000,000 
appropriation for them . . . The Budget 
Bureau estimates that in the last six 
months more than $75,000,000 has been 
saved and 85,000 civilians and military 
personnel have been released for other 
duties by the relaxing of home-front se- 
curity programs, the release of guards 
at war plants, and similar steps . . . Gan- 
son Purcell is talking with friends about 
resigning as chairman of the Securities 
Commission. 


Less Paper 


Informed officials now say that paper 
consumption is due for a slash in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year though final de- 


cisions won't be reached until the end of . 


February. The over-all cut for all varie- 
ties of paper products is put as high as 
25%; less essential packing and wrapping 
papers will be affected severely. Printing 
papers for magazines, books, and com- 
mercial purposes are almost certain to be 
cut, with estimates running as high as 10% 
unless organized plans for an increase of 
wood cutting ease the situation. It is pos- 
sible that permission may be given to take 
this out of inventory. Although a news- 
print cut is indicated, the outlook for news- 
paper publishers is less certain and de- 
pends to some extent on how much news- 
print is assigned to liberated countries. 
France was recently given an emergency 
allotment of 5,000 tons and government 
authorities now are considering alloca- 
tion of 6,000 to 7,000 tons for liberated 
areas of Belgium and the Netherlands. 


Business Footnotes 
The OPA has plans for rationing new 


automobiles when production is resumed. 


It’s an “inverted-pyramid” system: Only 
a small number of purchasers will be 
eligible for the first cars that roll off the 
assembly lines, but the list will broaden 
as more become available ...The meat 
industry is viewing with increasing ap- 
prehension the trend toward voluntary 
meatless days. It fears that many people 
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will continue the war habit in peace- 
time after the industry has spent millions 
tt promote meat consumption... Bank- 
ing economists say that the Federal Re- 
serve ratio of 40% against bank notes and 
35% against deposits leaves the system 
enough leeway to expand credit by 
$11,000,000,000, but if the legal mini- 
mum is dropped to 25% it could be ex- 


panded to $37,000,000,000. 





Movie Lines ~ 


My. Alexander de Seversky, who lost 
a leg in the last war, has completed a 
film for the Army designed to help simi- 
larly wounded men . . . Laurence Olivier, 
the producer and star of the patriotic 
British Technicolor movie “H Vv,” 
couldn’t find enough able-bodied extras 
in England and so transferred production 
to Ireland. The English archers in the 
movie which will be released soon in the 
U.S., are all Irish . . . RKO has a new 
plan to boost young contract players to 
stardom. In future large-scale produc- 
tions, studio heads will select one youn 
actor and actress from the ipcalied stock 
list and give them almost equal billing 
with th~ established stars. 


Radio Notes 


Sponsors and agencies are already au- 
ditioning summer replacement shows, and 
indications are that musical programs will 
predominate . . . Premature announce- 
ment of Rep. Clare Luce’s news commen- 
tary program was the chief reason it was 
canceled . . . Most of the major sponsored 
network shows already have prep 
appropriate scripts to be used on V-E 
Day. Commercials will be cut to a mini- 
mum and time will be allowed for patri- 
otic talks and news bulletins . . . Some 
radio insiders believe there will be more 
daytime musical, comedy, and quiz shows 
during 1945, which will crowd out some 
of the standard soap-opera serials. 


Miscellany 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes has writ- 
ten a new book, in which he blames John 
L. Lewis, the UMW chief, for several 
untoward developments in the coal indus- 
try. The book is now being reviewed 
by interested government agencies and 
won't be released for another six months 
. . . Racing interests fear a complete 
blackout of racing statistics in the U. S. 
The reasons are the demands of Mexico 


. City and Havana tracks for heavy fees 


for permits to publish entries and result 
charts, plus a squeeze on Western Union 
to refuse wires to race-news groups... 
The three major U.S. news agencies 
(AP, UP, and INS) are competing fu- 
riously for clients in France and Italy. 
The competition isn’t restricted to sales 
efforts = ape the countries, but extends 
to London Washington special cov- 
erage of regionalized news about Allied 
policy affecting Paris and Rome. 
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Whether it’s water cooling for. 
a steel mill or refrigeration | 
for an orchid nursery 





















































































ORCHIDS from the nation’s leading orchid grower. To guard 
its investment in these delicate flowers, which take from 7 to 12 
years to grow, Thomas Young Orchids, Inc., chose Frigidaire for 
four important installations to provide that exact balance of 
temperature, humidity and air circulation so necessary to pre- 
serve the beauty and prolong the .life of these exotic flowers. 








ALMOST WITHOUT LIMIT 
are the applications of Frigid- 
aire refrigeration equipment. 
Here are just a few of them: 


Milk cooling 

Water cooling 

Meat storage 

Fur storage 

Serum and vaccine storage 
Beer and wine cooling 
Apple storage 

Munitions storage 
Dough retarding 

Banana storage 

Cooling anodizing baths 
Vegetable pre-cooling 
Cooling cutting oil 
Bottled beverage cooling 
Blood bank refrigeration 
Refrigerated trucks 
Locker storage 

Photo processing 

Flower storage 
Preservation of manuscripts 
Ice cream storage 

Lens grinding 

Chocolate coating 
Cheese curing 

Ice making 

Dairy product storage 
Cooling welding tips 
Rivet cooling 
Conditioning aluminum 
Equipment testing 


Also air conditioning for offices, 
residences, hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, stores and a wide range 
of industrial applications. 





Get Free Conservation Booklet 
which tells how to care for and 
keep existing equipment in good 
repair until you can replace it with 
new equipment. Get free copy from 
your Frigidaire Dealer. Look under 
“Refrigeration Equipment” — in 
classified phone book. Or write 
Frigidaire, 503 Amelia 
St., Dayton 1, O. In 
Canada, 231 Commer- 
cial Rd. Leaside 12, 


Ontario. 








VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS! 
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Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope “4. War Effort 





Eisenhower's developing offensive will use all the strength he 
can muster from the North Sea to Switzerland. But weather, 
high water, and soggy terrain remain serious handicaps. In ad- 
dition, the Germans in the last two months have strengthened 
still further their western fortifications. 


The first limited objective is the Rhine. The second, and major, 
objective is a drive across the Rhine or an end run around the 
West Wall defenses onto the North German Plain. Hard, de- 
ceiving blows all along the front, designed to catch Rundstedt’s 
diminishing reserves off balance, will: precede the all-out push. 


Europe’s blazing fronts won’t mean a prolonged rest for the 
Japs, however. Though our striking power in the Pacific is not 
unlimited, we'll keep hitting to maintain our superiority and 
allow no period for Jap fighting strength to recuperate. 


Anglo-American activity against Rangoon will be stepped up 
soon. Mountbatten won't wait for the fall of Mandalay. With his 
present forces he can drive inland from the Burma Coast, join 
southbound units already below Mandalay on the Irrawaddy 
River, and attack Rangoon from the rear. 


Remember this in planning the future: Allied chiefs are pro- 
ceeding on the theory that there may be no V-E Day; that the 
fighting in Europe may taper gradually to a finish in the 
Bavarian mountains. Washington Trends repeats: The manner 
and time of Germany’s end can’t be forecast. Nevertheless, most 
military men think the odds are for a slow, grinding stop. 


This has significance for employers and workers. Production will 
be all-out; it, too, will taper gradually, if the expected happens. 
It’s a chance-taking policy with which not all agree. Some items 
now on factory books will never see Europe if present offensives 
 mcgy Germany’s quick collapse could bring expensive sur- 
pluses. 


If there are repercussions from this policy, leaders are prepared 
for them. It’s better to have too much, they say, than to find 
too late that more is needed. War contracts, therefore, will con- 
tinue to supercharge America’s high-geared economy. 


Another policy contributes to this situation: The Pacific ground 
war won't be fought with secondhand stuff from Europe. The 
military right now is beginning to build its stockpiles at Pacific 
bases. It hopes to have everything ready when troops start com- 
ing by fast transport across two oceans, Salvage of machinery 
in Europe will come later. 


Officials fear, incidentally, that February will show a bad 
slump in production, mainly owing to weather. It closed steel 
mills, stopped trains, and slowed assembly lines. But the man- 
pore crisis is easing. The movement to peace jobs was halted 
ast December and the movement back to war industry con- 
tinues. Some critical production programs, however, still need 
help badly. 
« 
The short beef-supply situation isn’t likely to change until fall 


or until the war takes a decisive turn. Top food officials say the 
WFA’s ‘recent set-aside order, with accompanying forces 's of 


‘ civilian goods will come sooner. 


—— 


a summer meat famine, resulted from no sudden increase in 
Army meat requirements. Needs for overseas troops simply 

> . . . ™ 
weren't being met by the previous Army take. 


Reconversion will come more slowly than officials expected 
last fall. But top-level administrators say resumption of civilian. 
goods output would be speeded by passage of the May-Bailey 
bill for limited national service. They haven’t emphasized it 
because they want reconversion kept out of the headlines. 


One of the biggest reasons for stubborn official backing of this 
legislation is the very great fear of a wholesale exodus from 
war plants when Germany falls. If manpower controls remain 
on a voluntary basis, officials say they will have to hold u 
authorizing civilian production to help check the flight. If 
workers are held to their war jobs by law, the green light for 












On inflation controls, don’t be guided by dates“V-E Day or 
any other. The key is the supply of goods available. Rationing 
will be dropped when supply meets demand. Price ceilings will 
remain a few months longer to make sure runaway buying 
doesn’t re-create a shortage. Wage and salary ceilings may give 
way to floors as the manpower situation slackens, loosening 
the labor market. 


The United States is growing impatient with de Gaulle. His 
recent speeches are viewed as antagonistic, stirring up anti- 
American feeling among the French people by blaming the 
U.S. for failure to provide for France’s civilian population. 
Influential congressmen have been quick to remind French 
diplomats that the American people won't like his actions. 


The official view here: de Gaulle should know that the needs 
of men fighting on France’s borders jam our ships so tightly that 
a substantial increase in civilian cargoes is impossible. More-} 
over, the recently announced French aid proposals tentatively 
provided for huge credits and left France with large cash 
reserves for future use (see page 56). 


Already there are signs of a stiffening U.S. attitude. France 
has been told informally that returning GI's, reporting on a 
hostile France, may make a boomerang of de Gaulle’s present 
conduct. He will be expected to accept the aid arrangement 
promptly and in good grace. There'll be no more concessions. 


There’s no split between Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman, 
rumors to the contrary notwithstanding. That’s straight from 
inside the CIO. (The report was that Murray feared Hillman’s 
PAC would become the controlling factor in CIO affairs.) 


Here’s the evidence: Murray has just written hundreds of CIO 
locals urging them to keep the PAC movement active on loca 
issues and to keep their eyes peeled for 1946 Congressional can- 
didates. He mentioned Hillman three times, always in a com- 
mendatory way. 


ile 

Latin American diplomats are giving odds that the Argentine 
affair will not be settled at the Mexican inter-American confet- 
ence beginning Feb. 21. The strategy, they forecast, will be 
to continue to ignore Argentina, eyen denying it a place in the 
world security organization. The hope: Internal dissension then 
will unseat the Farrell governmc: ' 
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Microcrystalline waxes are invaluable to 
wartime shippers. Here’s a packaged air- 
craft part, being coated for shipment. 


New products from petroleum are con- 


tributing much to mosquito control. 


This quartz oscillator for an aircraft - 


radio was tested and ground with the 
aid of new products from petroleum. 


ERE they are—hundreds of 
H amazing new products from 
petroleum and a new service to 
help you apply them to your needs. 


They arecalled Socony-Vacuum 
Process Products, and already 
they’re serving the processing 
needs of 30 industries, improving 
operations, lowering costs. - 


On request, Socony-Vacuum 
engineers study your operations, 


LN NCE ONE AMBER 


Senet ie tench ee 


New Service to Industry Improves 
Processing Helps Lower Costs! 


show you new products that may 
help you produce better merchan- 
dise, faster, at less expense. Where 
no products are available for par- 
ticular needs, Socony-Vacuum re- 
search goesto work on the problem. 


Why not take advantage of 
this Service— Now? 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company; 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 


Manufacturers—Investigate 


Process Produc 


Plasticizers for synthetic rubber coating 
on cables keep the rubber flexible at 
40 degrees below zero. 


A development of 


-SOCONY: VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


Guns on aircraft shipped across the seas. 
are protected from rust and corrosion 
by new petroleum products. 


















Even before the War Between the States, costume 
jewelry was “based” on honest, durable Brass. In fact, 
quite often Brass has been the stuff of which heirlooms 
are made. And before this war it was, always, right in the 
height of fashion . . . with its own rich glow appearing 
more often in its own right, unplated with other metal. 
When this war is over, Brass will return again to 
the thousands of uses, in costume jewelry, for ° 
which no other metal can substitute with com- 
plete satisfaction and true economy. For in the 
first place, Brass appeals to the style-eyes 







and pocket-nerves of women of good taste 
who want wide variety of costume jewelry at 
reasonable unit-prices. And in the second place, 
Brass appeals to the fabricator because it is the most 
workable of metals, with no cranky characteristics in drawing, 
spinning, machining or tooling . . . because it is richly handsome 
in its own right and in all the intricate forms it readily assumes. 





THE 
To the fabricator, moreover, Bristol Brass appeals especially 
because of its two known quantities: Physical and dimensional BRISTOL BRASS 
uniformity that never vary from their specifications through CORPORATION 
a dozen or a thousand shipments of Bristol Brass sheet, rod, sa, (SS 
or wire. And if such dependability interests you, then you Makers of ‘Brass _— 1850 
are cordially invited to explore, with us, the possibilities for at “Bristol, Connecticut 


Bristol Brass in brightening the future of your peacetime products. 


% BUY BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS x 
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Nazi Secret Weapon, Roer Flood, 
Fails as Yanks Seize Vital Dam 


Canadian Drive Into Cleve 
Secures Allies’ Northern Flank, 
Opening Way Toward Cologne 


It was as certain as anything in war 
that once the Russians launched their 
vast offensive in the east, the Allies would 
start a matching drive in the west. The 
only question was where. The Nazis for 
weeks have thought the big push would 
come along the Roer River northeast of 
Aachen and in the direction of Cologne 
and the Ruhr. Last week the first phase of 
the Anglo-American offensive got well 
under way and as the plan unfolded it 
practically verified the Germans’ guess. 
For both north and south of the main 
Roer front the-Canadian First and Ameri- 
can First Armies prepared the way for the 
main drive while the American Third tied 
down large enemy forces by driving deep 
into Germany from Luxembourg. 


For that central push Field Marshal 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery has massed 
forces which include Lt. Gen. William H. 
Simpson’s American Ninth-Army—now a 
part of the 21st Army Group—and Lt. 
Gen. Sir Miles C. Dempsey’s British Sec- 
ond. In addition, he may have yet an- 
other undisclosed army. Allied censors 
have. passed reports speculating that it 
may be led by Maj. Gen. Clarence R. 
Huebner, former commander of the First 
Division, or Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, 
former chief of the Fifth Corps. 


Into the Mud: At 5 o'clock on the 
morning of Feb. 8 the German 84th Di- 
vision, holding positions in and around 
the Reichswald, a German state forest 
between the Rhine and the Canadian 
First Army lines across the Maas River 
in Holland, were still shuddering from the 
pasting it had received from 700 heavy 
bombers during the night. Then from 
behind the Canadian lines more than 


GI's in the snow on the Roer River front await the word tu go forward while German prisoners line up to be searched 


2,000 guns cut loose. Finally, after day- 
light 1,500 tactical planes pinpointed the 
hapless division. It had fought in Russia 
and had been caught in the Falaise trap 
in France last summer, but rarely if ever 
had it received such a battering. 

In a cold rain at 10:80 a.m. the Cana- 
dians jumped off and sloshed through 
previously laid minefields and gooey, hip- 
deep mud caused by an -unexpected 
thaw. German equipment, houses,’ and 
trees smoldered after the terrific bom- 
bardment. The destruction and misery 
of the terrain appalled even the hardened 
soldiers. 

It took the Nazis three days to bring 
up reinforcements to Cleve, at the north- 
ern edge of the Reichswald. The city was 
the anchor of the original West Wall, 
which has been extended to the Ijssel- 
meer since the Allies failed to bridge the 
Neder Rijn at.Arnhem last September. 

By that time the Allied troops were 
well on the way to the Rhine east of the 
point where it splits into the Waal and 
the Neder Rijn and runs into Holland. 
While one thrust bored into the forest 
and another struck into Cleve, a third 
hammered its way through the West 
Wall into Millingen on the great German 
river itself. But. with all the tremendous 
artillery support the Canadians had, the 
going was slow and tough. The weather 
closed in and denied them air support and 
the ever-deepening mud practically im- 
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Newsweek—Stone 


With his flanks secured, Montgomery can begin the big push to the Rhine 











mobilized their tanks. The infantry used 
Buffaloes and even Ducks to forge ahead 
in the seas of slithery mud. 


The Water Scheme: The First Army's 
drive to secure the southern flank reached 
the headwaters of the Roer and explained 
the mystery of why the Allies had never 
crossed the river—the dams. The five 
dams of the Urft and the Roer impound 
165,000,000 metric tons of water at ca- 
pacity. Of the five, the Urft, containing 
45,500,000 tons, and the Schwamme- 
nauel, with a capacity of 100,000,000, 
were the most important. 

Documents captured in Aachen last 
October revealed that German scientists 
had drawn up plans for using the dams 
to keep the Allies from advancing on Co- 
logne. The plans showed that the sudden 
release of the water from the Urft dam 
would break the Schwammenauel—pro- 
vided this dam held back more than 
60,000,000 tons—and as a result an 18- 
foot wall of water would rush down the 
Roer. This would flood Diiren in two 
hours and Jiilich in four. At Jiilich the 
river would expand from a normal width 
of 60 feet to 4,000 yards. Although the 
flood would subside in fourteen hours, 
the terrain would be unusable for weeks. 

If the Allies had crossed the Roer, the 
water would have isolated them. And 
even if the Germans had not decided to 
destroy the dam, they could have pre- 
vented the passage of supplies by releas- 
ing enough water to wash out bridges 
indefinitely. 

The Allied Answer: As a result, the 

Allies decided that the only way to avert 
catastrophe was to take the dams by land 
action. Accordingly, the First Army un- 
dertook the job. The Germans fought 
furiously to protect them. ; 

But the Americans would not be 
stopped. First, the Urft dam fell to the 
Ninth Division. As the 78th Division 
closed in on the Schwammenatel, the 
Germans opened the sluicegates and -set 
off charges placed in niches built during 

e dam’s construction in the ’80s. Al- 
though the axon did not destroy it, 
great masses of water poured through the 

oles. But by then it was too late. The 

controlling factor was the Urft and the 
Germans had lost it. The water rose 3 
feet at Diiren but went down rapidly. 
The secret weapon had lost its potency. 


_ Strasbourg Breathes Easier 


In the half light of early dawn, beard- 
ed troops of the French Fourth Moroccan 
Division and tankers ef the American 
Twelfth Armored Division suddesly came 
upon each other on Feb. 5 in the village 
of Rouffach, south of Colmar in Upper 
Alsace. The meeting signalized the break- 
ing up of German resistance in the Col- 
mar et and the end of the threat to 
Strasbourg. ; 

Fighting in water-logged valleys and 
craggy hills of the Southern Vosges 
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Mountains, the Germans had been hold- 


ing this pocket against the Sixth Army 
Group since last fall. They were trouble- 
some and a potential danger that became 
very real on Jan. 6 and 7, when they 
thrust up toward Strasbourg while other 
German divisions were driving down in 
their curious prestige offensive (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 15). They gave the Allies 
some bad moments. 

Then, determined to clean them out 
once and for all, the Sixth Army Group 
threw two French and one American 
corps against the Germans in a campaign 
which began Jan. 20. The Nazis battled 
as valiantly as ever, but they slowly 
crumbled under the onslaught. Last week 
both the Allies and the Germans officially 
declared that the Colmar pocket had 
been crushed. The Sixth Army Group 
claimed the destruction of six enemy di- 
visions and one panzer brigade. 
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River of Destiny 
Can Oder Stave Off Relentless Reds, 
Postponing Fall of Berlin and Nazis? 


This was one of the world’s great bat- 
tles. On both sides of the Oder River, 
some 50 miles east of Berlin, the Wehr- 
macht and the Red Army tangled in 
thunderous combat as the Russians tried 
to force Germany’s ice-choked “river of 
destiny,” as Lt. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, the 
Reich’s ace radio commentator, called it. 
On one side, Heinrich Himmler himself 
was supposed to be in command of the 
army group fighting for the life of the 
Nazi system. On the other, Marshal 
Gregory Zhukoff, Stalin’s most brilliant 
strategist, led masses of infantry and 
tanks toward what he hoped would be 
the greatest victory won by Russian arms 


since Alexander I beat Napoleon all the 
way across Europe. : 

The great German-Russian battles are 
rarely reported with the eyewitness de- 
tail that comes from the conflict in the 
west. But last week, by rare chance, 
two reporters on each side of the Oder 
gave vivid descriptions of the Red irmy 
and the Wehrmacht as they came to 
grips. One was from a Soviet war cor- 
respondent named Roman Carmen. He 
wrote: “The path of Marshal Zhukoff’s 
offensive is littered with thousands of 
crippled German tanks, guns, and trans- 
ports. Thousands of corpses are huddled 
in snowdrifts. 

“On all highways to Berlin thousands 
of auto transports, tanks, mobile guns, 
and fuel tankers, together with cavalry 
and motorized infantry, flow day and 
night in columns scores of miles long. In 
all my observation of the Red Army I 
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When Will German Resistance Collapse? 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


London (by wireless)—When will 
the Russian offensive reach a decision? 
Or conversely, when will organized 
German resistance collapse? This is a 
question I'll leave to others, for the 
simple reason that in an attack of such 
magnitude there are so many unknown 
factors that it’s impossible to say. 

To begin with, there are no impartial 
reports. All information is official and, 
though it enables us. with considerable 
accuracy to draw on a chart the outline 
of the fluctuating battlefront, it tells us 
next to nothing of what is happening 
behind it. Yet, t» know what is taking 
place in the rear of the Russians and 
Germans is vital to the correct answer. 


In those two dim regions three ma- 
jor factors, which can only be guessed 
at, are morale, communications, and re- 
serves. Regarding the first, there can be 
no question that, as the Russians are 
winning, their morale niust be of the 
highest. Yet it doesn’t necessarily follow 
that because the Germans are losing 
their morale has fallen to zero. For, as 
the history of war shows again and 
again, when there is no hope frequently 
there is no fear. Outlawed by their 
enemies, the Germans, it would appear, 
are now fighting not to save their lives 
but to sell them at the highest price. 

Granted that the German morale col- 
lapse isn’t imminent, we are left with 
two physical factors—céommunications 
and reserves. They are intimately re- 
lated because the second is dependent 
on the first. 

As the Russians have advanced and 
the Germans have fallen back, the prob- 


abilities are that the communication 
problems of the oncoming forces are 
more complex. Not only are the heads 
of the Russian armies two to three hun- 
dred miles from their starting points, a 
distance which has inevitably put a 
tremendous strain upon the vehicles 
and fuel supply, but the rate of advance 
has been so great that numefous so- 
called “hedgehogs” of Germans have 
been left behind. Some of these are 
still holding onto important road junc- 
tions, while others, in their attempts to 
break away toward the west, are a men- 
ace to all Russian supply columns in 
their neighborhood. < 

Of course, the German rail communi- 
cations have been heavily bombed and 
a flood of refugees to the west must 
have caused much disorganization and 
seriously impeded troop movements. 

In considering the last factor, re- 
serves, the question is not so much one 
of bulk numbers, in which the Russians 
have a vast advantage, but rather which 
side can within the next few days bring 
superiority of armor into actipn. Many 
of the Russian tanks must now be re- 
fitted in ordér to keep them in running 
condition. They generally have to be 
overhauled after each 300 miles. 

What have the Germans got in armor? 
If they have fifteen to twenty divisions, 
and could they launch this force south- 
ward from Pomerania against the right 
flank of the Russian salient pointing 

_toward Berlin, they might win another 
Rundstedt battle and gain time for a 
short space. 

That this possibility is appreciated by 
Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff seems 


clear, because as I write he not only is 
widening the apex of the salient but i: 
also pushing his right flank out toward 
Stettin. One operation is to gain security 
within the salient; the other, not only t 
deny Pomerania as a base for an enemy 
counterattack, but also to cut land com 

munications of all the German force: 
in Pomerania and eastward to Danzig 

Though the eyes of the world ar 

fixed on Berlin, Zhukoff’s eyes are un 

doubtedly fixed on his enemy. There. 
fore, at the moment it would seem tha: 
the gaining of Stettin exceeds: in impor 
tance the occupation of Berlin. Th. 
same may be said of Marshal Ivan F 
Koneff’s advance around Breslau, for th 

farther he pushes westward the mor 
secure becomes Zhukoff’s left flank. 


From these few remarks it will b 
seen that the question: “When. will th. 
decision be reached?” is a complex one 
It doesn’t depend on Berlin alone, al 
though the fall of that city will hasten 
it. Instead, it depends on the factor 
which are common to all wars: What is 
the morale of the German Army? Whai 
is the condition of the Russian commu 
nications and how strong are the re- 
serves on both sides which can immedi 
ately be thrown in? Again, it is by no 
means impossible that the coup de grace 
may be given in the west, becausi 
things are moving fast there and th 
unexpected often clinches war. Thes 
are the factors which will decide the 
answer, and they are so unknown tha 
all one can say is: Though the deci- } 
sion is certain, no man can predict its ¢ 
date. 
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have never seen such masses of machines 
thrusting in a single direction—an over- 
whelming, irresistible avalanche surging 
toward the heart of Nazi Germany.” 


The Germans Digging: From the 
other side of the river of destiny, Erik 
Krxnika telephoned his story to the Stock- 
holm Svenska Dagbladet: 

“A few short years ago we needed 
many hours in fast airplanes to get to the 
front. Now we take only an automobile 
ride. There is much to see on both sides 
of the road; soldiers digging in the earth, 
building barricades and barracks, and 
putting up telephone lines. They have 
mined all roads to delay the Russian ad- 
vance. 

“Passages through barricades along the 
road are very narrow and the driver has 
to use the utmost care. I passed many 
of these barricades constructed princi- 
pally of timber from nearby forests; sol- 





diers were felling trees for this purpose 
all along the route. In innumerable places 
soldiers work with picks and shovels con- 
structing strong points. Others hold ma- 
neuvers around these constructions even 
while work goes on. They are green re- 
cruits and the Wehrmacht can*t afford 
to wait. 

“I passed many long columns of auto- 
mobiles—Wehrmacht trucks loaded to the 
top going eastward and returning empty. 
In staff cars high officers studied maps as 
they rode. 

“I spent the night somewhere near the 
Oder River, amid the infernal noise 
of incessantly barking guns. Curiously 
enough this locality is not yet evacuated; 
many civilians remain. Refugees pass 
through, not in droves but in dribbles. 
The big hordes long ago left the front 
zone. The refugees—peasants from dis- 
tricts just east of the Oder-—sit silently 
on their vehicles. Horses proceed slowly; 
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The Red Army threatens Berlin from the center, the north, and the south 


_ NEWSWEEK 


they pull carriages filled to bursting. The 
fleeing families sit on top, the women 


wrapped in thick, somber blankets.” 


Jumping the Oder: Zhukoff’s great 
central drive was supported by thrusts 
on both sides, either of which might out- 
flank Berlin. To the north, some of Zhu- 
koff’s troops lunged toward Stettin and 
threatened to seal off Pomerania. Other 
Russian armies compressed the East Prus- 
‘sian pocket still further. Marshal Ivan 
S. Koneff’s First Ukrainian Army un- 
leashed a mighty drive in the south that 
compared with Zhukoff’s Berlin thrust 
and pushed deep into German Silesia. 

Heavy rains drenched Koneff’s weary 
infantry and turned the 550-yard-wide 
Oder, already swollen by unseasonable 
thaws, into a murderous torrent. From 
burning villages the Reds seized dours, 
tables, barrels, and fences, lashed thein 
into rafts and struggled across. Koneff, 
first Russian scocndl across the Dnieper, 
Bug, and Vistula rivers, was -also first 
across the Oder. Next he cleared two 
large bridgeheads on both sides of Bres- 
lau, seized Liegnitz, center of thirteen 
railways and roads, and put the Red 
Army on the road to Berlin and Dresden. 


Jet Test 


Feb. 9 may go down as the day on 
which the jet-propelled plane really 
proved itself in combat. For months 
American bomber formations have been 
attacked by Nazi jet and rocket-propelled 
craft but generally the attackers have 
sped away without making any serious at- 
tempt to penetrate the American fighter 
screen. Last week, however, jet planes in 
substantial numbers rose over Weimar 
and Magdeburg and_-broke through the 
protecting fighters to the big bomber for- 
mations. ; 

Dizzy gunners could hardly swing their 
weapons around fast enough to follow the 
10-mile-a-minute speed of the jet craft 
as they dived out of the sun singly or in 
pairs or climbed up from the clouds to 
within 50 feet of the bombers. After one 
burst of fire, the Germans flipped over 
and flashed away. The Americans shot 
down five jet, models and eighteen ordi- 
nary Nazi planes and themselves lost 
three fighters and nineteen bombers. 


Planned Chaos 


It was like the end of the world. 

That was the way Swedish refugees 
evacuated from Berlin last week de- 
scribed the 2,000-ton American air raid 
on Feb. 3. Still seared by the ordeal, the 
Swedes told how the bombs took a tez- 
rible toll among the throngs of refugees 
who jammed the city. One thought the 
Americans were using a new type of ex- 
plosive: “People were killed in air-raid 


shelters scores of feet away from the near- 


est craters. These bombs seemed to have 
a fantastically wide blasting effect. De- 
scriptions of death by air pressure spread 
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Berlin’s last gasp: Propaganda Minister Goebbels addresses the Home Guard 


like wildfire through the city.” After the 
raid, victims were buried in the streets 
or cremated where they fell. 


A City Dying: The air attack com- 
pleted the destruction of the Berlin that 
had been built up by successive mar- 
graves of Brandenburg, kings of Prussia, 
emperors of Germany—and Adolf Hitler. 
The Opera House, the Imperial Palace, 
the great museums~those heavy, neo- 
classic relics of the Hohenzollerns—lay in 
smoldering ruins. Reichsmarshal Géring’s 
massive Air Ministry, the War Ministry, 
and the elegant structures of the Wil- 
helmstrasse had ceased to be. The thick- 
walled Chancellery with its great bronze 
doors that the Fiihrer built to last a 
thousand years was a mass of shattered 
stone. It seemed that it- would take a 
thousand years to reconstruct Berlin—if 
it ever rose again. 

The Nazis themselves symbolically ad- 
mitted their capital’s doom when work- 
men bricked up the main passage through 
the Brandenburg Gate at the entrance 
to Unter den Linden, so that the Red 
Army might never roll through it in 
triumph. A Swedish évacué declared: 
“When Berliners see one of the foreign 
workers—of which the city is still full— 
standing close to a flaming house to get a 
bit of warmth, they envy him. Tomorrow 
‘belongs to these foreigners, while for the 
Germans tomorrow may mean the end of 
everything.” 

What was happening, to Berlin was 
almost beyond parallel in the history of 
modern cities. Still inhabited by some 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000 human_beings— 
nobody knew quite how many—it was 


literally dying. Streetcars had stopped; 
buses ran intermittently; only a few for- 


. eign diplomats still had automobiles. 


Escaped foreign workers in armed, or- 
ganized gangs‘ made the streets a terror 
at night, and police patrolled only in 
teams. Gas and electricity flickered on 
and off. At night most Berliners either 
worked in factories or huddled in their 
unheated, windowless apartments. 


Himmler Medicine: A flood of refu- 
gees elbowed Berlin housewives away 
from bare meat and grocery counters. 
Shopping became a nightmare of hours- 
long queues. Hundreds of thousands ate 
thin, unpalatable potato and vegetable 
soup at public kitchens, and unheated 
restaurants had little to offer. Several 
died in a riot at one soup kitchen when 
the manager announced only SS men 
would be served that day. 

Although many refugees tramped the 
streets in rags, their thinning shoes re- 
inforced with newspaper, other Berliners 
were deceptively well groomed. One 
Swedish évacué reported: “The bombed- 
out have only what they carry on their 
backs; so everybody is dressed in his 
Sunday best. One sees surprisingly many 
well-turned-out people on the streets— 
ladies in elegant creations with jewelry 
and furs.” . ; 

The Gestapo tightened its yrip on tat- 
ters of the city and SS divisions moved 
in to defend it from the Russians. .Up 
went barricades of crushed masonry and 
iron beams. The Nazis prepared to make 
their own capital the first great ex- 
ample of Heinrich Himmler’s precept of 
“planned chaos.” 
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They Won't Burn 


The American dream of firing Japanese 
cities with incendiary bombs never had 
much real basis. In fact when the B-29s 
first raided Tokyo last Thanksgiving, the 
Army Air Forces released a statement 
denying that the island cities were tinder- 
boxes. It pointed out that the Japs have 
constrvted extensive firebreaks and that 
because ~f the frequent earthquakes 
many ot me factories and business sec- 
tions are brick and stone. 

The 21st Bomber Command last week 
wryly offered proof that the reduction of 
Jap cities will be as tough as the Army 
expected. On Feb. 3 a strong force of 
Marianas-based B-29s bombed Kobe, 
southern Honshu seaport, fifth largest 
Japanese city, and site of the great Kawa- 
saki and Mitsubishi shipyards. It also 
has vast slums of highlv inflammable 


‘ wood and paper houses. 


Photographs taken immediately after 
the raid showed 34 fires burning with a 
high wind sweeping the flames toward 
the center of the city. But a day later a 
reconnaissance plane took another set of 
pictures which showed no fires at all. 
One industrial plant near the center of 
Kobe had been damaged, but the Mitsu- 
bishi plant had not been severely burned. | 
Intelligence officers credited the fire- 
breaks and excellent fire-fighting teams. 
The incident emphasized that Japan can- 
not be burned up. It must be battered 
down. 


Cry Wolfram! 


Tungsten, the dull white metal which 
makes steel hard enough for armor plate, 
is vital to the production of the machines 
of modern warfare. One of the world’s 
best sources is China, and 70 per cent of 
China’s output comes from Kiangsi Prov- 
ince, 120 miles north of Hong Kong. Ever 
since the United States began stockpiling 
critical metals, many planes which have 
flown into China with supplies have flown 
out with wolfram, the ore from which 
tungsten is refined. 

Last week the Japs choked off most of 
the wolfram supply. From Kukong, which 
they seized on Jan. 29 they drove 60 
miles to the northeast and sea Namyung, 
a mining center near the Kiangsi border 
and the site of an airfield from which the 
ore had been shipped. The Fourteenth 
Air Force had already abandoned the 
base. Then the Japs swept over the bor- 
der to Tayu, the heart of Kiangsi’s wolf- 
ram production area. 


Pa 


Eliminate the Positive 


The Japs, as is customary, had an ex- 
planation: “The coming of the enemy 
to Manila is exactly what our side waited 
for,” a Tokyo broadcast said, “and our 
bleeding tactics, which are our aim, will 
now enter the positive stage.” Another 
broadcast cinta 4 Gen. Tomoyuki Yama- 
shita, director of Philippines operations, 
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A GI, intent on business, strides through a crowd of cheering Filipinos in Manila; the Japanese rules posted on fence . . . 


us saying: “At long last Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is in my iron trap. I have been 
chasing the enemy’s commander all over 
the Southern Seas area and each time 
he has slipped away from me. This time 
it will be different and my pleasure of a 
face to face meeting will be realized.” 

General of the Army MacArthur, how- 
ever, in a triumphant order of the day 
told his troops: “You have inflicted the 
greatest military defeat of its history on 
your enemy ... You have fulfilled the 
sacred mission for our hallowed dead.” 
Both sides agreed that Yamashita’s 
“bleeding tactics” would be extensive 
guerrilla operations. 

MacArthur announced the capture of 
the city on Feb. 7. In a strategical sense 
it had fallen, but the Japs made certain 
that he had plenty to do before it would 
be safer for his soldiers, the citizens, and 
future operations. Last week they gave 
the experienced jungle fighters of the 
Southwest Pacific a terrible taste of 
house-to-house and _street-to-street fight- 
ing. 


The Pasig Blocked: While the ma- 
jority of Yamashita’s forces had fled north 
of Lingayen Gulf and east and south of 
Manila before the Americans arrived, they 
left behind them several thousand vicious 
troops, believed to be mostly Imperial 
Marines. Barricading the streets of North- 
ern Manila, hiding on the roofs of houses 
and firing from concealed pillboxes, they 
slowed down the First Cavalry and 37th 
Divisions to a dangerous, painful crawl. 
Mortar and artillery, sniper and machine- 
gun fire was intense. 

But as engineers repaired the damaged 
river bridges north of Manila and threw 
across new ones, American reinforce- 
ments piled into the city with tanks, guns, 
and armored vehicles. While they sys- 
tematically cleaned out flanking areas, 


two battalions of the 37th rolled up to 
the muddy Pasig River, the 300-yard 
tidal stream that divides Manila. 

Flames and smoke from the burning 
Escolta section, however, forced the bat- 
talions to withdraw. With this respite the 
enemy troops dug in between the Pasig 
and Manila Bay. The section includes the 
port district, gas works and powerhouse, 
the University of the Philippines, and the 
Intramuros—the original fortress-town 
which the Spaniards built in imitation 
of ancient European walled cities. 


The Pasig Crossed: From the grounds 
of the Malacanan Palace, where they 
found the late President Quezon’s suite 
undisturbed, the GI’s hopped across the 
Pasig in Buffalo troop carriers and small 
boats. With the prospect of riding down 
Dewey Boulevard before them, they 
slammed into the Japs. 

Elsewhere, the Japs blocked the Elev- 
enth Airbome Division of the Eighth 
Army at Nichols Field when it endeav- 
ored to thrust into Manila from the south. 
The First Cavalry swung east in a wide 
envelopment and then crossed the Pasig 
to help the 37th in its extermination cam- 
paign. At the same time, the Eighth 
Army’s Eleventh Corps drove down both 
sides of the Bataan Peninsula against 
rigorous opposition, and to the north of 
Lingayen Gulf the Sixth Army’s First 
Corps continued its bloody push toward 
Baguio. 


Freedom Afire 


The jeep swerved around the corner near 
Santo Tomas, glanced off the curb, and shot 
down the street. Behind us, a Jap machine 
gun chattered at our tail light. From a house- 
top a sniper’s bullet sounded overhead like a 
high note on a harp. We skidded to a stop 
under a tree beside a stone wall and leapt for 
the nearest doorway. 


It was a pretty red-roofed house, built of 
stone, with a glassed-in porch and fine hard- 
wood finishings. One by one the women of 
the family threw their arms around us, sob- 
bing, laughing, and talking all at once. “I’m 
so happy I could kiss you,” a young girl said. 
Then she added with sudden inspiration: “I 
will kiss you!”—and she did. Then they 


- brought out beer, whisky, cakes, and creamy 


butter (smuggled in from the country). And 
that was how it was all over Manila when 
the Americans arrived. 


Thus Robert Shaplen, NEwsweexk war 
correspondent, described his welcome in 
the Philippine capital last week. 

But Manila’s happiness did not last 
long. The Japs let the Americans enter 
the city and then, on the afternoon of 
Feb. 5, tried to burn it up. They nearly 
succeeded. 

Having blown up the water pumping 
stations, the Japs set fire to warehouses 
on the northern bank of the Pasig River. 
Fanned by a stiff breeze from Manila. 
Bay, flames leaped northward into the 
city. Soon the Escolta—the main theater, 
shopping, and office district—was blazing. 
Now and then the flames, shot higher as 
Jap-stored bombs and gasoline exploded. 
Long before the Americans’ arrival the 
enemy had prepared for the demolition. 
Some of the charges were set off by elec- 
tricity. Jap firebugs roamed the area. 


Looting by Firelight: The best the 
Manila Fire Department could muster 
was one old engine. While bucket bri- 
gades worked feverishly on the smaller 
blazes, soldiers of the American 37th Di- 
vision dynamited firebreaks. 

By the light of the fires Japs, Chinese, 
and half-starved ‘Filipinos ransacked 
stores and homes for food, valuables, and 
even furniture. Bands of thugs robbed 
people who appeared in the streets with 
food. Choking and coughing from the 
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smoke, Filipino crowds streamed north 
out of Manila, sometimes managing to 
carry a few of their possessions and 
sometimes not. 


Men From Purgatory: Three. days 
later some twenty blocks of the city north 
of the Pasig were gutted. Only twisted 
steel beams, blackened walls, and heaps 
of rubble were left. Vast sections of. 
Chinatown had been leveled by Jap 
mines. Over all hung the stench of 
scorched flesh. Often the burned, bloated 
bodies could not be identified as friend 


or foe. 


On the second night the flames threat-, 


ened the Bilibid internment camp, where 
the Japs had held 800 military and about 
500 civilian captives. They had been lib- 
erated the day the 37th Division entered 
Manila but had remained there tempo- 
rarily. The damp, vermin-infested build- 
ing, a Filipino prison until it was aban- 
doned as inhumane the year before the 
war, was evacuated. Weakened by star- 
vation, dysentery, - and beri-beri, the 
évacués leaned on the shoulders of the 
infantrymen. “It was a strange way for 
them to depart,” Shaplen reported. “They 
had to dash off without a moment’s no- 
tice after 86 months of endless waiting. 
Many were so weak that they had to be 
carried or half-dragged. Against the 
backdrop of the fire, their clothing of all 
colors and degrees contrasted weirdly 
with the fatigue uniforms of the troops. 
But so far as the prisoners were con- 
cerned, they were happy. They sang. 
Filipinos lining the streets shouted ‘good- 
by’ and ‘mabuhay’ (long life) as they 
passed.” 

The internees freed earlier from the 
big camp at Santo Tomas were in just as 
. It seemed as if the Japanese 
had deliberately tried to starve them. 
During their imprisonment the men h:d 


. . . Show why they are happy; these Americans’ haggard faces reflect what they went through in the Cabanatuan prison camp 


lost an average of 50 pounds and the 
women 82. The bones of hollow-eyed 
children seemed covered with nothing 
but skin. They had eaten garbage, cats, 


- dogs, roots, leaves, banana plants, and 


weeds to keep alive. 

The rescuing troops immediately broke 
into their packs and distributed all their 
rations. Soon afterward Army kitchens 
rolled up. But the doctors did not let 
the internees eat full meals. Under the 
Jap starvation diet their stomachs had 
shrunk. They had to be given small por- 
tions at first and gradually built up un- 
til they could consume a normal amount 


ot food. 


Destination Tokyo 


In pre-Pearl Harbor days it looked as if 
Manila were the end of the road for 
Douglas MacArthur. He had gone there 
after his retirement from the top United 
States Army post, Chief of Staff. As Field 
Marshal and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Philippines Army he drew $31,500 a 
year (about three times his salary as 
Chief of Staff), lived in an air-condi- 
tioned penthouse atop the Manila Hotel, 
and designed his own uniforms. 


“We Shall Not Rest”: General of the 
Army MacArthur last week had made 
good his often-repeated promise to return 
to Manila. He inspected the Santos 
Tomas. refugee camp and chatted with 
old friends, went through a hospital and 
reeted veterans of Bataan and Corregi- 
or. Then he threw out a far from gentle 
hint that Manila was not the end of his 
road. 

Hailing the city’s fall as the end of one 
phase of the war and the beginning of 
another, he said: “We are well on the 
way, but Japan itself is our final goal. 
With Australia saved, the Philippines lib- 
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Acme 


erated, and the ultimate redemption of 
the East Indies and Malaya a certainty, 
our motto becomes: ‘On to Tokyo!’ We 
are ready in this veteran and proven com- 
mand when called upon. May God speed 
the day.” 

His statement touched off speculation 
on an undercover struggle for supreme 
command in the next phase of the land 
war against Japan. The influential Army 
and Navy Journal wrote in an alarmed 
editorial: “The American people should 
be on guard to prevent General of the 
Army MacArthur from being sidetracked 


‘from the command of the armies that will 


invade Japan .. . reports are current 
that the plans for the invasion which have 
been approved contemplate his retention 
for the cleanup job in the Philippines, 
and the assignment of another officer as 
the commander of the invading expedi- 
tion.” . 


The Logical Man: In authoritative 
military circles in Washington, however, 
MacArthur is regarded as the logical com- 
mander for the final land operations 
against Japan. The War Department 
General Staff considers that his is a re- 
markable job in strategic planning and 
tactical execution with relatively small 
forces. The plan for knocking Japan out 
of the war obviously includes an invasion 
of the home islands as well as China. 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, a contender for 
the leadership of the China coast expedi- 
tion, reportedly is willing to serve under 
MacArthur’s over-all command. (Last 
week a spokesman for the Chinese Army 
said that China is hastening prepara- 
tions for such a landing. ) 

Top generals of the European theater 
do not have their eyes on the Pacific 
theater. Friends of General of the Army 
Eisenhower say that he definitely does © 
not seek leadership there and will be con- 
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The entry of General of the Army 
MacArthur’s troops into Manila is a 
cause for rejoicing, and great credit 
should go to him for his personal con- 
duct of the campaign. MacArthur is a 
great general—there is none better in 


basks in the sunlight of popular ap- 
proval for the successes that have ac- 
companied his various campaigns. 

But never should it be forgotten that 
without the complete cooperation of 
Fleet Admiral ‘Chester W. Nimitz and 
the support the Navy has given, the oc- 
cupation of Manila would still be a 
dream, an objective to be achieved and 
not an accomplished result. Nor would 
MacArthur’s slogan “On to Tokyo” be 
more than empty words. 


Who is this man Nimitz, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our Pacific Fleet, 
who in a quiet way has done so much 
and yet—by comparison—has been so 
little in the limelight? When the Japs 
were defeated at Midway, a_ battle 
which meant more to the security of 
America and the success of our Pacific 
advance than the occupation of Luzon, 
little “was heard of Nimitz, though he 
was in full charge. He could have been 
put in the limelight then. Evidently he 
preferred to remain in the background, 
as most naval leaders do, and let the 
praise go to those serving under him. 

When he entered the Pacific com- 
mand, he was a comparatively young, 
untried man, not an experienced veteran 
like MacArthur. So, when he planned 
to move west in the Central Pacific 





Who Is This Man Nimitz? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


‘he Army—and today he deservedly | 


there was much unfavorable comment 
on what was termed “the island-hopping 
strategy.” But Nimitz fooled his critics. 
Instead of mopping up the various atolls 
first encountered in the Eastern Mar-. 
shalls, he by-passed them and moved 
into Kwajalein, the best base for our 
purposes in the Marshalls. 

Then followed x series of long jumps 
west where important areas, which had 
to be occupied, were captured and 
others, whose occupation would have 
been costly in time and manpower, were 
by-passed, neutralized, and subjected 
to constant air bombing. Eniwetok, Sai- 
pan, Guam, Ulithi, and air bases in the 
Palau group were seized in the ad- 
vances west, but Ponape, Truk, Yap, 
and most of the Palau group—hard nuts 
to crack—were by-passed. 

The Japs had started two infiltrating 
moves south from their bases on the 
Marshalls and the Carolines. The east- 
ern one was intended to progress from 
the Marshalls through the Gilberts and 
Ellice Islands to harass our convoy lanes 
then running south of the Fijis and 
Samoas to points west. This operation 
was interrupted by our occupation of 
the Ellices and finally was completely 
knocked out by the seizure of the Gil- 
berts after much hard fighting. 

The second and western Jap move 
south started from Truk and was chart- 
ed through the Bismarck Archipelago, 
the Solomons, the New Hebrides, and 
New Caledonia, to outflank Australia 
and threaten New Zealand. This strat- 
egy was halted at Tulagi and Guadal- 
canal. The Jap sea threat to Port Mores- 








by was eliminated in the Coral Sea 
battle. Regardless of what command— 
the Central Pacific or the Southwest 
Pacific—these operations fell under, it 
was the Navy and its accompanying 
anes which played the determining 
role, 


Another sea activity about which 
little is said but which accomplishes 
much is our submarine warfare in Far 
Eastern waters. Its general direction 
falls to the organization headed by 
Nimitz. Our submarines have accom- 
plished a remarkable piece of work. 

Another aspect of the fighting which 
is plain drudgery and not in the least 
spectacular is the one called logistics. 
The sea end of it consists of transport- 
ing safely, from point of embarkation 
to that’ of debarkation, the many craft 
carrying reinforcements and supplies tu 
our forces at the front. This activity is 
almost the most important in the entire 
Pacific campaign, and until Admiral | 
Royal E. Ingersoll was appointed to 
take over the logistic problem much of 
its load was carried by the organization 
under Nimitz. - 

The various and successful tactical 
accomplishments of the task forces un- 
der competent naval leaders are tow 
numerous to mention in detail. But, in 
the conduct of amphibious warfare, 
which has been the keynote to our 
Pacific successes and will remains: 
until we impinge upon the land masses 
of China and Japan, Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz has shown that he, too, is a 
master hand. 








tent to return to Washington when Ger- 
many is cleaned up. The only big name 
registered in staff quarters is that of Lt. 
Gen. George S. Patton Jr. But he has 
asked only for command of the armored 
forces operating in China. 


Soldiers: “Best Theater,” 
Colonel: “Fancy Trimming” 


John Lardner, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, sends the following story of a 
theater and a colonel from an advanced 
hase in the Pacific. 


This island is the right size for a teapot 
tempest, and a storm of that description 
broke when the regimental commander 
ordered the demolition of the Crofoot 
Memorial Theater-—-or at any rate the 
stripping down of the features which 








made it “the best theater in the Pacific 
area.” I quote the description given by 
the ‘chaplain at the theater’s dedication. 
The order to tear it down came three 
days later. 

The theater was built in two weeks by 
carpenters, cooks, medical corpsmen, 
electricians, surveyors, blacksmiths, and 
soil analysts of the engineer aviation bat- 
talion. It was built in the heart of the 
camp site, which was carved from virgin 
jungle last December. Men of the bat- 
talion worked feverishly by night and al- 
most entirely on their own time to have 
the theater ready. 

It was in the Palaus that this outfit lost 
Lt. David Crofoot, a road engineer from 
Clayton, Ala., and Sgt. Ernest Whisenant 
of Austin, Texas. Their camp was dedi- 
cated to Whisenant and their theater to 
Crofoot. 

I saw the theater before the order came 
through from Col. L. B. Washbourne, 








teat, 


regimental commander, to strip it down 
to “minimum facility” requirements. 

When its Quonset and timber stage 
und orchestra pit were lighted by a triple 
bank of colored footlights and when in- 
direct lighting in the wing bathed the 
bright paint job laid on with Japanese 
pigment salvaged from Angaur, it was a 
touch of Hollywood in the jungle—too 
much so for Colonel Washbourne. 

“The- two best units in my regiment 
have the dirtiest, plainest camp,” the 
colonel told me when I visited him with 
two colleagues at the behest of the bat- 
talion’s enlisted men. “I’m against fancy 
trimmings. Seats and a movie screen like 
other outfits should be good enough. And 
I satisfied myself that these men used 
time and material that should have gone 
into their regular work.” 

That was the death sentence of the 
Crofoot Memorial Theater and_ the 
mourning can be heard miles away. 





A good tire figures the angles, too 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Waren she wants to start skating, 
she places the skate runner at an 
angle and pushes against the ice. 
When she wants to stop, she places 
her skate ahead of her body and 
turns the runner at an angle. 


This illustrates how Goodyear’s fa- 
mous diamond-shaped All-Weather 
tire tread functions. When your car 
goes forward, the two rear sides of 
the diamond form an angle which 
provides starting grip or traction. 
When you apply the brakes, the two 
front sides form an angle which pro- 
vides a stopping wedge or skid-proof. 


First introduced by Goodyear 
away. back in 1908, the basic design 
of the All-Weather tread remains 
essentially the same today as it 
was 37 years ago. That’s because 
this tread is scientifically engi- 
neered to do what no other tread 
can do. It provides start-and-stop 
traction and resists tire slipping in 
all directions. 


The diamond block non-skid All- 
Weather tread is only one of the 
many exclusive features which make 
Goodyear today — as for more than 
29 years—the No. 1 tire in America! 


The world’s leading builder of tires and 
a pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also works 
with metals, fabrics, chemicals, plastics 
and many other vital materials... 
constantly developing new products to 
serve you. 


BUY WAR BONDS=—BUY FOR KEEPS 


ion 
GOOD.>YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





MORE NURSES NEEDED! All women can help! Write Surgeon General, U.S. Army, Washington 25, D.C. 


When it comes to safety, strength, long life, all- 
‘round usefulness... you can’t beat steel. This is truer 


today than ever. War research has produced improved 


steels, many of them developed in United States Steel 
laboratories. Someday, these better steels will serve 
you well in cooking utensils, vacuum cleaners, stoves, 
automobiles. When you buy such things, be sure to 
look for the U-S’S Label. It’s the sign of good steel. 


UNITED STATES: STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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was aaa to have wanted the meet- 
ing held at Khartoum in the Sudan. 
Churchill .had suggested that his col- 
leagues visit him in London. But Stalin 
refused to leave Russia. Therefore the 
President and the Prime Minister went to 
Yalta. On the way they met at Malta, from 
where they flew by night to the Crimea. 

Despite the fact that the conference 
was held at a place of Stalin’s choice, the 
decisions reached did not reflect any 
domination of the meeting by the Soviet 
Premier. Instead, on the whole, they 
showed compromise on almost all issues 
from Poland to the principle of uncon- 
ditional surrender. And if any one of the 
Big Three might be said to have made 
more impression on the results than the 
other two, that man was the President. 
































Big Three Agree on Final Attacks 
and How to Rule Reich in Peace 


The ancient Greeks called the Black 
Sea Euxeinos (friendly to strangers). 
This week many strangers departed 
from its shores. From the summer palace 
of Czar Nicholas II near Yalta in the 
Crimea, President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
Fleet Admiral King, General of the Army 
Marshall, and a host of other American 


For eight days, the President, the 
Prime Minister, and Premier Stalin had 
sat over the conference tables. For eight 
days they had been warmed by the Black 
Sea breezes that make a stretch of the 
Crimea into a Russian Riviera. For eight 
days they had ranged over problems of 
a complexity and scope as have prob-, 


diplomatic and military key figures left 
by ship and plane. So did Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, Foreign Secretary. Anthony 
Eden, and rank after rank of British sol- 


diers and diplomats. 


The Big Three 


meeting was over. That was proclaimed 
in a communiqué issued Feb. 12. 


ably never before been covered by 
statesmen in a similar period -of time. 
Even the Teheran meeting was over- 
shadowed. It had given shape to a war, 
The new conference aimed at the forma- 
tion of a new world. 

The conferees had come to Stalin as 
they had at Teheran. President Roosevelt 


The length of the text of the communi- 
qué at the end of the conference gave 
some idea of the meeting’s scope. It ran 
to six pages. In the box below the main 
points of the communiqué are reprinted. 
They give a complete outline of what 


was actually decided. 








Defeat of Germany: We have con- 


sidered and determined the military 


plans of the three Allied powers for 
the final defeat of the common enemy 

. The timing, scope, and coordina- 
tion of new and even more powerful 
blows to be launched by our armies and 
air forces into the heart of Germany 
from the east, west, north, and south 
have been fully agreed and planned in 
detail . . . Meetings of the three staffs 
will be continued in the future when- 
ever the need arises. 


Occupation and control of Germany: 
We have agreed on common policies 
and plans for enforcing the uncondi- 
tional-surrender terms which we shall 
impose together on Nazi Germany after 
German armed resistance has been fi- 
nally crushed. These terms will not be 
made known until the final defeat of 
Germany has_ been accomplished. 


‘Under the agreed plan, the forces of 


the three powers will each occupy a 
separate zone of Germany. Coordinat- 


ed administration and control has been. 


provided for under the plan through a 
central control commission consisting of 
the supreme commanders of the three 
powers with headquarters in Berlin. It 


has been agreed that France should be, 


invited by the three powers, if she 
should so desire, to take over a zone of 
occupation, and to participate as a 
fourth member of the control commis- 
sion. 


Postwar Germany: We are deter- 
mined to disarm and disband all Ger- 
man forces; break up for all time the 


German General Staff . . . remove or 
destroy all. German military equip- 
ment; eliminate or control all German 
industry that can be used for military 
production; bring all war criminals to 
just and swift punishment and exact 
reparation in kind of the destruction 
wrought by the Germans; wipe out the 
Nazi party, Nazi laws, organizations, 
and institutions. ei 

Reparation by Germany: We have 
considered the question of the damage 
caused by Germany to the Allied na- 
tions in this war and recognized it as 
just that Germany be obliged to make 
compensation for this damage in kind 
to the greatest extent possible. A com- 
mission for the compensation of dam- 
age will be established. The commission 
will work in Moscow. 


United Nations Conference: We are 
resolved upon the earliest possible es- 
tablishment with our Allies of a general 
international organization to maintain 
peace and security. 

The foundations were laid at Dum- 
barton Oaks. On the important question 
of voting procedure, however, agree- 
ment was not reached there. The present 
conference has been able to resolve this 
difficulty. 

We have agreed that a conference of 
United Nations should be called to meet 
at San Francisco in the United States 
on April 25, 1945, to prepare the char- 
ter of such an organization, along the 
lines proposed in the informal conver- 
sations at Dumbarton Oaks. 


What Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill Decided in the Crimea 


Poland: A new situation has been 
created in Poland as a result of her com- 
plete liberation by the Red Army. This 
calls for the establishment of a Polish 
provisional government which can be 
more broadly based than was possible 
before the recent liberation of Western 
Poland. The provisional government 
which is now functioning in Poland 
should therefore be reorganized on a 
broader democratic basis with the in- 
clusion of democratic leaders from Po- 
land itself and from Poles abroad. This 
new government should then be called 
the Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity. 

The three heads of government con- 
sider that the eastern frontier of Poland 
should follow the Curzon Line with di- 
gressions from it in some regions otf 5 to 
8 kilometers in favor of Poland. They 
recognized that Poland must receive 
substantial accessions of territory in the 
north and west. 


Yugoslavia: We have agreed to rec- 
ommend to Marshal Tito and Dr. Suba- 
sich that the agreement between them 
should be put into effect immediately 
and that a new government should be 
formed on the basis of that agreement. 


Meetings of Foreign Secretaries: The 
conference agreed that permanent ma- 
chinery sho uld be set up for regular 
consultation between the three Foreign 
Secretaries. They will, therefore, meet 
as often as may be necessary, probably 
about every three or four months. 
These meetings will be held in rotation 
in the three capitals .. . 


LP 
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Soft Black Sea breezes warm the town of Yalta, center of the Crimean riviera, where the Big Three met in czarist splendor 


Palace With a Past 


Two rulers of Russia have left their 
marks on the site of the actual conference. 
One was Nicholas II, the dim-witted, 
feeble-willed last Czar of Russia. He loved 
to visit the big Italian renaissance palace 
at Livadia, about 2 miles from Yalta, with 
its paneled rooms and lovely view of the 
Black Sea. The Czar begged to be taken 
there after his arrest by the Bolsheviks in 
1917. He never arrived. 

The other ruler who has left a mark 
on Livadia is Joseph Stalin. Under the 
Soviets, l:ke other Crimean estates of the 
pre-1917 aristocracy and wealthy classes, 
Livadia was made into a rest home. It 
was called the Joseph Stalin Sanatorium 
and workers instead of nobles strolled 
through the gardens of myrtle and mi- 
mosa, the hot houses and the evergreen 
groves. 

The actual conferences of the Big Three 

‘were held at Livadia but the delegates 
had the run of one of the most delight- 
ful regi~ - of Russia, the so-called Crim- 
ean riviera that centers around the little 
seaside town of Yalta. The climate made 
it the winter resort of the Russian aristoc- 
racy before the revolution. There are oc- 
casional cold snaps but the surrounding 
cypress-covered hills shield Yalta itself 
from the bitter northwest winds. The 
Black Sea is warm enough for swimming 
.i< months of the year. 

Yalta itself is a town of clean, white 
houses, many trees and magnolia gardens, 
and a seaside promenade called the Nab- 
erezhnaya. And between Yalta and Se- 
vastopol the country is dotted with relics 
of the Crimean War—where they haven't 
been destroyed by Germany. 


Charles d’Artagnan 


The fourth Musketeer sulked at home 
last week. There was nothing Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle—whose impulsive and 
irascible temper actually gives him a 
good deal-in common with Dumas’s 





d’Artagnan—wanted to do more than 
cross swords with the three old masters 
at diplomatic dueling somewhere in the 
“Black Sea area.” 

The least he had expected was to be 
kept advised of the decisions taken at 
the conference. According to the informa- 
tion allowed to leak from official quarters 
in Paris, he was told nothing. There 
were only hints that Roosevelt and 
Churchill might be willing to stop off in 
France on their return. De Gaulle tried to 
make it clear he wouldn’t welcome the 
visit and left to tour liberated Alsace. 

For two days the general visited the 
frent and the cities of Mulhouse, Colmar, 
Molsheim, Strasbourg, and Saverne. In 
his speeches he referred grandly if am- 
biguously to the “renovation and expan- 
sion” of France. 

In a radio address earlier in the week 
he stated in public what he wanted to tell 
the conferees.in private and challenged 
the agreements they might make in his 
absence. France, he announced, would 
not be bound by private decisions. 

Before the Big Three announced that 
France would share in the occupation 
of Germany and be the fourth member of 


A statue of Stalin now embellishes the estate of Nicholas II, where Roosevelt stayed 
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an Allied control commission, de Gaulle 
demanded these goals for peace: “The 
definite presence of a French force from 
one end of the Rhine to the other; the 
separation of the territories of the left 
bank of the river and of the Ruhr Basin 
from what will be the German state or 
states; the independence of the Polish, 
Czecho-Slovak, Austrian, and Balkan na- 
tions.” 


The Little Ones Demur 


‘ From the sidelines, before the con 
ferees spoke publicly, the small nations 
began to voice their doubts about the 
brave new world being planned by the 
Big Three. The Dutch and Polish govern- 
ments in Lond: 1, discussing the Dum- 
barton Oaks world security plan, had one 
specific complaint: The plan gives the 
big nations too much authority, the small 
ones too little protection. They objected 
to a big power’s right of veto in cases 
affecting it and urged greater represen- 
tation for small nations on the Security 
Council. Mexico backed them and sug- 
gested membership in the world organiza- 
tion for all, including present enemies. 
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YEAR atter YEAR after YEAR, Dodge Owners Say, 


“TRUCKS THAT FIT THE 
LAST LONGER!” 


SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER 


FOR NEW 


DODGE Zc TRucks 





ee BUY WAR BONDS 


This Dodge has delivered 430,700 miles ...it’s still giving dependable service! 


‘My eleven Dodge trucks have been on the 
road day and night since Pearl Harbor,” writes 
Royce Nix of Texarkana, “hauling lumber 
and heavy machinery for aircraft production. 


“This one’s rolled up over 430,000 miles, and 
that’s typical of the long service I get from all 
my Dodge trucks. Trucking is my business,” 
continues Mr. Nix, “‘so I watch operating costs 
like a hawk. They’ve got to be low or I couldn’t 
stay in business! 


“Here’s another thing—we’ve never been held 
up for lack of parts. And we can have needed 
parts installed without a lot of trouble and 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


expense—that’s because Dodge trucks are 
built that way!” 

Do you want that kind of hauling equipment? 
Then see your Dodge dealer—now—about 
trucks to fit your job ... trucks to give 
you ‘more dependable, longer-lasting, MORE 
ECONOMICAL transportation. 


* * * 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 1% AND 2-TON CAPACITIES 
Dodge is building new 114 and 2-ton trucks in 
hmited quantities for essential use. See your 
Dodge dealer for the right Dodge Job-Rated 
truck to fit your job. It’ll save YOU money! 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.W. 


DODGE + ked TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB...LAST LONCER 


KING INOUSTRY HAS CONTRIBUTED TREMENDOUSLY TO WAR PRODUCTION 
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Is Policy of Suppressing the News 





_ Gaining Top Hand in Washington? 


t 


Tired of Relying on Tips 
From Abroad, U.S. Press Asks 
Access to Facts at Source 


‘ The list was long and the record bad: 
@ Even before the United States went 
into the war, President Roosevelt had 
banned American news coverage of the 
Atlantic Charter meeting at sea, although 


_ Prime Minister Churchill had been ac- 


companied by two British journalists. 

@ At the first important conference of the 
United Nations held on American soil 
(the Food Conference at Hot Springs, 
Va., in 1943), bayonets barred the press. 
@ With the American press pledged to 
secrecy, the news that Roosevelt and 
Churchill were at Cairo (1943) was 


. broken by the British press 32% hours 


before official announcement; a few days 
later the Russian radio “scooped” the 
world with disclosure that Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin were at Teheran. 


@ At Quebec (1944) there were elabo- 
rate arrangements for press coverage, 
but an official “no news” policy adopted 
by Roosevelt and Churchill left the pub- 
lic almost totally in the dark. 

There were other instances, too, that 
had tried the patience of the press and 
public alike, but last week they ap- 
proached the breaking point. For days 
every Washington newsman worth his 
salt had known that another Big Three 
meeting was in progress. Dependent on 


. foreign hints, rumors, and Berlin an- 


nouncements of the meeting, the Ameri- 
can press chafed and fumed under a 
news blackout that forbade printing as 
fact what had become open gossip from 
coast to coast. . 

On Feb. 6 it happened again: Once 
more the news originated from sources 


abroad, Sir Walter Citrine, British trade 


union leader, “disclosed” that a con- 
ference attended by Churchill, Roose- 
velt, and Stalin actually was in progress 
in the Black Sea area. 


The Chicago Tribune 





WHAT OTHER REASON COULD THERE BE? 
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In Washington newsmen immediately 
scurried to the White House, demand- 
ing that Sir Walter’s statement be at 
least elaborated upon. Helplessly Jona- 
than Daniels, acting White House press 
secretary (son of the former Secretary of 
Navy, Josephus Daniels), admitted that 
he was without authority even to con- 
firm the “news.” Daniels declined to 
comment, holding that Citrine occupied 
“no official position.” As on previous 
days he could only say: “Again I have 
no news. ; 

Twenty four hours later a communiqué 
issued in Washington substantiated the. 
existence of the meeting. 

Next day two of Washington’s best- 
known columnists, Thomas L. Stokes of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers and Ar- 
thur Krock of The New York Times, let 
go with both barrels. 


“It’s Strange Business”: Stokes, more 
frequently sympathetic than critical of 
the Roosevelt Administration, wrote: 

“It’s strange business. You couldn't 

breathe, either, that Harry Hopkins and 
Ed Stettinius, Secretary of State, were out 
of town, but the two of them were inter- 
viewed and photographed. all over Eu- 
rope... 
“But there is something much more 
fundamental here. It has to do with get- 
ting to the American people from Ameri- 
can sources the story of diplomacy in this 
war ... The British . . . have a way 
of keeping their press and people in- 
formed . . . It’s smart. We ought to he 
smart, too.” 

Krock, a critic of the Administration, 
took for"his text a statement Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey made in Washington the same 
night in a speech at a Lineoln Day din- 
ner. Dewey demanded that “the actions 
to be taken [at the Big Three conference 
and elsewhere] shall not be concealed 
and shall not be devious.” Krock com- 
mented: 

“This is another voice, and a powerful 
one, raised for the purpose of ending the 
system that has prevailed since the war 
began, and before, whereby the Ameri- 
can people have had to await speeches 
... by Churchill and Moscow announce- 
ments...to learn what happened in 
plenary - Allied councils at which the 
President was a participant. 

“,..It may be that the growing pro- 
test... will break down the system... 
But if this happens the order will have 
to be given by the President. He is the 
author and guardian of this type of cen- 
sorship. He is personally responsible for 
the exaggerated concept of ‘security’ 
which forbids the press to announce even 
that he has gone to Hyde:Park or Warm 


Springs.” 


: Significance == 


In time of war a nation has two means 
of protecting military information and 
national security—censorship, sup- 


ion of information at-the source. The 
Bist concedes the right ofthe press to 
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The inimitable Bacardi Cocktail 


En all the world no drink is more famous than the 
Bacardi Cocktail. Prepared the one and only way, as 
shown above, with the one and only Bacardi . .. it is | 


HERE’S HOW: 
Juice of half.a lime, half a teaspoonful 
of segor, some finely chipped ice, one 
feger of Bacardi (White or Sliver 
Lobel). Shake weil, strain and serve. 


the most delicious of all’ Cocktails. According to a 
ruling of the New York Supreme Court, April 28, 
1996, a Bacardi Cocktail must be made with Bacardi, 
a name renowned over 82 years for matchless quality. 


" AND REMEMBER — NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF WAR BONDS! _ Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York, num—8g PROOF 
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Besieged: New York Republicans who worked for Gov. Thomas E. Dewey dur- 
ing the 1944 Presidential campaign get a close look at their man at a ball in the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Pressed by admirers, the Governor emptied a fountain pen auto- 


graphing souvenir programs. 





the facts but limits their use; the second 
even denies access to information. 

Refusal to supply information to the 
press is not unknown in Washington to- 
day. It occurred in the furore over an 
“A” plane priority granted a dog owned 
by Col. Elliott Roosevelt, the President’s 
son (NrwsweEek, Jan. 29). No explana- 
tion was: forthcoming unti] a Senate in- 
vestigation was ordered.* 

here have been numerous other minor 

intidents of a similar nature. On the 
whole, however, the principle of ready 
access to information has been preserved. 
is not that which worries the press; it 
is apprehension over delayed disclosure 
of policies that may determine the future 
course of the world, plus the fact the 
American public too often has been forced 
to depend on sources other than Amer- 
ican to obtain even the delayed news. 
Whether Mr. Roosevelt intends to allay 
this apprehension or not may be revealed 
by the extent to which he takes the Amer- 
ican people into his confidence upon his 
return from the Black Sea conference. 

American tradition calls for voluntary 
censorship. It has been employed in this 
war, and successfully. The present criti- 
cism of the “blackout” on diplomatic 





*Answering the inquiry of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, Maj. Gen. H. L. George of the Air 
Transport Command said last week that the priori 
had been ordered by his aide, Col. Ray W. Ireland, 
after he received a White House telephone call from 
Mrs. Anna Boettiger, the President’s daughter, who 
requested only that the dog be flown to Elliott’s wife 
in California. Despite the dog incident the Senate this 
week confirmed Eii.tt’s promotion to brigadier gen- 
eral, The vote was 53 to 11. 


news stems from the fear that suppression 
at the source may be gaining the upper 
hand. The Wilsonian doctrine of “Open 
covenants, openly arrived at,” is still a 
powerful force. 


They Just Fade Away 


At the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, a reporter last week asked Gov. 
Earl Warren of California the boldest of 
all political questions: 

“Will you be a candidate for Presi- 
dent in‘ 1948?” ‘ 

“The answer is no, period,” he re- 
plied. , 

Next Warren, whose term expires in 
1946, was asked if he would run for 
governor again. 

“Few die and none resign,” he an- 
swered. 


Or Other Disposition 


Almost anywhere along the line a mis- 
step could lead to the firing squad. But 
the four privates wanted in the worst 
way to get back from Europe and out of 
the Army. Last week, with the four men 
under strong guard at Fort Jay, Gover- 
nors Island, N.Y., the Second Service 
Command revealed, though without de- 
tails, their amazing story. 

First, they had faked orders _trans- 
ferring them to the United States. After 
landing from a troopship in December 
they went to Washington to tackle the 
most difficult step in their plan: to 
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* talk their way into the Pentagon Build- 


ing and get blank discharge papers. How 
they pulled it off the Army would not 
say, but the men did it. 

Their freedom, however, was short- 
lived. Two of the men, Pvt. Carl H. Tay- 
lor of Ashland, Ohio; and Pvt. Bernard 
Wilson Tennis of Hampton, Va., were 
picked up by military police in Rich- 
mond. Pvt. Francis Albert Walker of 
Elmira, N. Y., was arrested in Buffalo; 
the fourth, Pvt. Ralph Henshaw Keller of 
Chestertown, Md., surrendered to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The four will be returned to the Euro- 
pean theater for court-martial “or other 
disposition,” the Army said. Besides an 
AWOL charge they-face one of desertion 
and other lesser charges of fraud and 
failure to perform assigned duties. 


‘They're Safe!’ ; 


A variety of reasons used to take Ameri- 
cans to the Philippines. Some were as- 
signed there as soldiers and sailors, as 
nurses, Red Cross workers, missionaries, 
or business and professional representa- 
tives. Som? were merely passing through: 
a woman ‘loctor on her way to take charge 
of .a hospital in India; a noted jai-alai 
player being treated for a game injury; a 
Western grandmother whose daughter 
had been killed in a Manila auto acci- 
dent and who had gone there to take her 
two grandchildren home. 

But whatever had caused their pres- 
ence in the islands, the Japanese invasion 
in December 1941 dumped all Americans 
into the same wretched boat. Between 
them and their families in the States an 
almost impenetrable curtain descended. 
Except by infrequent, meager message or 
by word repatriated friends brought back 
to the mainland, the silence lengthened 
into a three-year agony, relieved only by 
the arrival of the liberators. 

Cabanatuan, Santo Tomas, Bilibid—for . 
the nation the names of these notorious 
Jap prisons on Luzon last week had lost 


' their dread ring. As cables sped eastward 


over the Pacific to reassure families of the 
health and safety of civilian internees and 
military prisoners, the long pent-up emo- 
tions of the home folks burst forth: 

@ In Chicago listening to a short-wave 
interview with the Cabanatuan prisoners, 
Pfc. Norman Lev’s youthful wife heard 
her husband’s name and fainted. By the 
time she was revived he had completed 
his part of the broadcast. 

@ In Atlanta Mrs. George W. Kane Jr. 
learned that her lieutenant husband had 
been freed, spilled a platter of bacon and 
eggs, and wept uncontrollably. 

@ At the Dominican House of Studies in 
River Forest, Ill., 115 white-cowled semi- 
narians yelled for joy when, at dinner- 
time, news came of the release of six 
priests—all former students of the house 
and more recently members of the Santo 
Tomas University faculty. 

@ In Albuyn -que, N. M,, Dr. V. H. 
Spensley, 1° it of the Federated Or- 











You probably know that Continental’s 
can manufacturing facilities are most 
complete and up-to-date. But did you 
know that our other divisions are the 
finest in their respective fields, too? 


Take, for example, our Plastics Di- 
vision. It can turn out plastic products 
by every modern fabricating technique 
—assuring you the best possible prod- 
uct at the lowest possible cost! 

Today all of Continental’s divisions 
are busy making war products. But 
keep your eye on Continental and on 
the Continental trademark too. You’ll 
be seeing the Triple-C more and more 
in industry and in your home. 
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Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products + Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl, 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal,’Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
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Keep your eye on Continental — for packaging and plastic products 


‘Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Top-rank American _ strategists 
have never doubted that before the 
end of this war Japanese and Russians 
would fight each other. The real ques- 
tions have been: When and by whom 
hostilities would be begun. 

Suppose*the use of Siberian bases 
had been granted to us in 1942. The 

werful Japanese armies and air 
aes in Manchuria would have at- 
tacked.- The Russians kept large 
ground forces in Eastern Siberia—but 
it is one thing to keep them there and 
another to provide them with the sup- 
plies and replacements for actual fight- 
ing. The Russian air forces in the Far 
East had been stripped to the mini- 
mum, if not transferred in toto to the 
critical front against the Germans. Be- 
sides, under any circumstances, the 
finger of the maritime provinces 
stretching down to Vladivostok and 
Korea is very vulnerable to attack 
from Manchuria. 

If Russo-Jap hostilities had begun in 
1942, the Southern’ Siberian shores, 
with the air bases within easy reach of 
Japanese industrial centers, almost cer- 
tainly would have been lost, and all 
of Siberia east of Lake Baikal might 
have been lost. More important, the 
diversion of Russian effort might well 
have resulted in the loss of the de- 
cisive Battle of Stalingrad. 

But assume that in spite of Russo- 
Japanese hostilities Stalingrad had 
been saved and also that the Russians 
had been able to hold at least a part 
of Eastern Siberia, including air bases 
within Flying Fortress range of vital 
Japanese targets. How would a bomb- 
ing offensive against Japan have been 
supplied? The bomber planes and the 
fighters. to protect them and _ their 
bases, could have been flown in by 
way of Canada and Alaska, as thou- 
sands of planes have been delivered to 
the Russians for use against Germany. 
But how would the bombs, the ammu- 
nition, the gasoline, the repair parts, 
and all the men and material needed 
to maintain a strategic bombing cffen- 
sive against Japan have been trans- 
ported into Siberia? The sea route, 
which goes through Japanese islands, 
would have been closed instantly. The 
entire capacity of the Trans-Siberian 
rail lines would have been needed to 
support the Russian armies. At best 
the strategic bombing force would 
have had to be supplied by air over a 
long, thin, and costly route. 

Russo-Jap hostilities in 1942 were 
fraught with potential disaster not 





| Russia Will Fight Japan 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


only to Russia but to the Allied cause. 
That was so obvious that why the 
Japanese did-not strike remains some- 
thing of a mystery. Possibly their hand 
was stayed by our surprise offensive in 
the Solomons. 

By now the Russians are much bet- 
ter prepared to withstand a Japanese 
attack. During the past two years large 
quantities of supplies have been 
shipped from the United States to 
Vladivostok and other Siberian ports 
in Liberty “ships manned by Russian 
crews. : 

Russo-Jap hostilities are no longer 
dangerous to the Allied cause, al- 
though it would be better if they were 
postponed until after the defeat of 
Germany. The remaining question is 
not whether the Russians will fight the 
Japanese. With or without Russian 
aid, Allied victory over Japan is cer- 
tain, and, when the Japanese home- 
land has been conquered, the Russians 
surely will want to mop up Manchuria. 
The question is whether the Russians 
will enter the Far Eastern war soon 
enough and in’such a way as to con- 
tribute materially to Japan's defeat. 


In answering that question it 
should be noted that; The defeat of 
Germany will not increase the capacity 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway. Trans- 
port would limit the scale of Russian 
fighting and perhaps preclude a large- 
sized sustained bombing offensive 
from Siberian bases until sea routes 
from the United States to the maritime 
provinces had been secured. The de- 
struction of the Japanese armies in 
Asia, which have their own war pro- 
duction centers in Manchukuo, prom- 
ises to be a large enterprise in itself, 
most appropriately undertaken by the 
Chinese and the Russians. As we ob- 
tain other air bases within reach of 
Japan, those in Siberia lose their once 
unique attraction. 

As the Pacific war now stands, 
Russian participation might reduce 
somewhat the cost and time of con- 
quering the Japanese home islands. 
But it would surely expedite the de- 
struction of the Japanese armies in 
Asia, which is of more direct concern 
to Russia than to us. Thus, in addition 
to their general interest in preserving 
their standing with the Western Allies, 
the Russians have a direct interest on 
their own doorstep in entering the Pa- 
cific war in accordance with a coordi- 
nated Allied plan for the total destruc- 
tion of Japanese military force. 
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ganizations for Bataan Relief, who in 
1942 received a letter from MacArthur 
promising “If I live I shall return to save 
them,” declared: “The only greater day 
will be when the war is ended and the 
rest of them can be freed.” But Spensley’s 
own son will not be among them; he died 
in a prison camp. 

@ Among 69 Army nurses liberated from 
Santo Tomas was. Lt. Beulah Greenwalt, 
celebrated as Peggy, “the fine, nervy girl,” 
in William L. White’s book, “They Were 
Expendable.” Apparently the nurse had 
not yet learned that her romantic interest 
(at least in the book), Lt. Robert B. 
Kelly, has since been raised to com- 
mander rank and last May married Mrs. 
Hazel Watts of Malden, Mass. 

@ Thomas J. Wolf, a former California 
mining man interned at Santo Tomas, 
cabled friends in San Francisco: “Safe, 
health fair; if possible, send sweets im- 
mediately. Weight 124, wife 80.” In bet- 
ter times Wolf had weighed 184, his 
wife 140. A 10-pound box of chocolates 
went off immediately. 

@ Maywood, Ill., home town of many 
members of Company B, 192nd Tank 
Battalion, which had defended Bataan 
to the last, waited tensely for news of the 
85 local boys known to have been taken 
prisoner. First reports brought news of 
only one: 32-year-old Lt. Matthew S. 
MacDowell, freed from Bilibid Prison. 
MacDowell did not know that his father 
had died the night Corregidor fell, heart- 
broken by its surrender. 

@ By long distance The Chicago Daily 
News informed Mrs. Alice Roy of Omaha. 
Ill., that her brother had been among 
those rescued from Cabanatuan. As she 
called excitedly to her parents, subdued 
voices of neighbors listening over th 
party wire spread the good word around. 
@ In Milton, Mass., news of the safety o! 
Rev. Cuthbert Billman, a Santo Tomas 
internee, came a week too late. His moth- 
er died on Jan. 28... 

@ The San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors voted to furnish free long-distance 
phone service to returning prisoners, if 
they landed there. Not to be outdone, 
Los Angeles passed a similar resolution 
the next day. 


The Maybe Bill 


Five weeks had passed since President 
Roosevelt, in his annual message, asked 
Canaposs to speed work-or-fight-or-be- 
jailed legislation which would insure 
700,000 new war workers by July 1. The 
House accordingly passed the May- 
Bailey bill for limited national service by 
246 to 165 (NEwsweEK, Feb. 12). Last 
week the Administration’s problem was 
how to get the bill out of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. After a week 
of closed hearings, the committee re- 
cessed on Friday. Democratic leaders 
were fearful the bill might never be- 
come law. 

In Paris the Army newspaper Stars and 
Stripes commented editorially; “They call 
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IAMOND T’s “Fighting Trucks” at the bat- 

tle front have a more dramatic job. As prime 
movers, personnel carriers and tank destroyers 
they are serving our armies by tens of thousands. 
But it is just as vital to “supply the supply line.” 
Here, down by the Gulf, at the vast Higgins yards, 
steel and skill are being sweated into ships, tank 
lighters and landing craft. And Diamond T’s are 
doing heavy duty, as usual, moving fabricated sec- 
tions, sheet and shaped steels, from shops to hulls. 
Since 1905 Diamond T has stood for the high- 
est in automotive engineering. Leading operators 
favor Diamond T trucks for the extra stamina en- 


Where steel and skill are sweated into ships 
men know DIAMOND T reliability 


gineered into every vehicle—for the reliability 
that has counted so heavily these past years. 

Whether your need is for metropolitan pick-up 
or cross-country hauling, the Diamond T reputa- 
tion is your assurance of dependable performance 
and economical operation. These advantages will 
be even more clearly demonstrated in the new 
and finer Diamond T’s now being engineered for 
production after Victory. 

Meantime a limited number of current models 
will be built for essential service. See your Dia- 
mond T dealer if you qualify for O.D.T. approval. 
DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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the proposed manpower law the May bill. 
That name ought to be changed. There 
can’t be any ‘may’ about it. ‘Must’ is the 
word.” But in Washington observers of 
the committee’s leisurely attitude sug- 
gested another word: “Maybe.” 








Mme. Drue of Barbizon 


In a New York hotel room last week 
a slim blonde woman and five young 
airmen looked at each other in dis- 
belief. Such a reunion was the last thing 
they had dared hope for. Manhattan’s 
skyline outside the windows, ‘the crowds 
on the street below, the Waiters with 
their trays of ice and glasses—it seemed 
unreal. With smiles the soldiers toasted 
the blonde, calling her “Mom.” 

Returning their salute, Mme. Drue 
Tartiére must have thought of the cir- 
cumstances which brought her back to 
her homeland and a second meeting with 
her three Canadian and two American 
quests. Less than a year ago, in the under- 
ground of occupied France, she had 
risked her life daily to save these very 
men and other downed Allied fliers from 
the Nazis. Now she and the two Ameri- 
cans—Lt. Alfred Richter of Chicago and 
Aviation Cadet Willis Spellman of Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind.—were in the home stretch 
of a bond-selling- journey through the 
United States (the Canadians had joined 
them on furlough). Both rescuer and res- 
cued had told an exciting story to school- 
children, legislators, war workers, and 
thousands of others. 


The Hideaway at Barbizon: In the 
nineteenth century the picturesque vil- 
lage of Barbizon, some 40 miles from 
Paris, served as a focal point for a 
brilliant school of French painting. By 
the 1940s, Barbizon had become a fash- 
ionable suburb favored by Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, Pierre Laval’s mistress, 
various wealthy collaborationists, and a 
number of more reticent Parisians, among 
them the attractive Mme. Tartiére, 39- 
year-old widow of an actor killed while 
with the Fighting French. 


This much the local Gestapo knew: _ 


Mme. Tartiére had been released from 
four months’ internment on medical 
certificdtion. that she had cancer; she 
lived in a two-room farmhouse with a 
maid, hunting rabbits and growing 
vegetables for food. This the Gestapo 
did not know: A French doctor had 
forged Madame’s medical papers; she 
frequently housed Allied airmen who had 
been shot down; and she took her garden 
produce by bicycle to the Paris under- 
ground stations which sent her charges 
on their way back to freedom. 

Nor was the Gestapo aware of the 
lady’s past. As Drue Leyton ten years be- 
fore in Hollywood, she had been the 
heroine of the Charlie Chan thrillers; 
later she appeared on the New York and 
London stage. When war came, she was 
a short-wave broadcaster for the French 
Ministry of Information. 


‘Mme. Tartiére’s hidden activities 
stepped up as the Allied invasion ap- 
proached; her organization grew bolder. 
Young Spellman was machine-gunned by 
the Germans as he parachuted to earth; 
a French schoolboy carried him 3% miles 
to safety and medical help. A farmer 
found Richter in a haystack, unhesitat- 
ingly stripped off his own clothes to give 
to the American, and sent him on to Paris 
where, with false papers, he calmly faced 
occasional Nazi search. 


Help From Home: The Allies-them- 
selves helped more and more. Planes 
landed small arms and ammunition in 
Mme. Taitiére’s field every night. Air- 
men setting out over the Continent were 
supplied down to the last detail: Each 
carried a half dozen small photographs 
of himself to facilitate getting false pa- 
pers if he were shot down. 

Although she once had to undergo an 
unnecessary operation at a Paris hospital 
to throw them off the track, the Nazis 
never caught up with Drue Tartiére. But 
she saw: enough of their ways to formu- 
late an uncompromising postwar plan for 
Germany. She would enforce control by 
the countries formerly occupied, and a 
five-year period of French food rations 
for all Germans. And her view, Mme. 
Tartiére asserts, is that of 100 per cent 
of the French population. 

Her own plans are incomplete. After 
finishing a book, “Traffic in Patriots,” on 
her experiences, she will go back to 
France for further service, this time offi- 
cial. The de Gaulle government-—if it had 
its way—would let her be the first Allied 
woman to broadcast from Berlin. “But,” 
she said cheerfully last week, “I don’t 
rein I’m going to get back in time for 

at.” 
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Far from the Gestapo: Mme. Tartiére and Airmen Spellman and Richter 


What’s That? 


“I happen to be a Presbyterian. If the 
Catholic Church should elect me Pope of 
Rome, I’d be as much out of place as 
Pope as Mr. Williams would be as REA 
administrator.” 

Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, his 
glasses down on his nose and his hair 
askew, was elaborating his point: “If you 
want a bank president you'd pick a man 
who knows something about banking. Yet 
here youd make a man head of this 
great technical corporation who knows 
nothing about business, nothing about 
farming. He’s a social worker.” 

Last week was not the first time Sen- 
ator McKellar had made the New Deal 
supporter Aubrey Williams the target of 
his attack. Two years ago McKellar had 
maneuvered the death of the National 
Youth Administration, which left the 54- 
year-old Williams jobless. Now McKellar 
had launched a personal campaign to 
block Williams’s return to the government 
service he had reached via the French 
Foreign Legion, a post on the University 
of Wisconsin faculty, and the staff of the 
Works Progress Administration. 


Reds in the Record: For two days 
McKellar hrr-r-umphed out his charges 
to the Senate Agriculture Committee con- 
sidering President Roosevelt’s nomination 
of Williams to head the $500,000,000 
Rural Electrification Administration. The 
senator read at length from Dies com- 
mittee reports linking Williams with 
Communist-controlled organizations; he 
recited the history of the defunct NYA; 
he quoted voluminously from accusations 
of waste which the Comptroller General's 
office had preferred during NYA days. 

The bespectacled Williams grinned 
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nervously. McKellar’s testimony was 
making no hit with the committee, which 
had heard many of the charges detailed 
earlier by Sen. Harlan J. Bushfield, a 
South Dakota Republican, and had lis- 
tened to Williams's defense. It had been 
categorical denial: He had never be- 
longed to the organizations listed by the 
Dies committee; he favored redistribu- 
tion of “opportunity,” not wealth; the 
Comptroller General’s office itself had 
cleared him of the charges made by its 
own staff. 

But Williams could not eat his own 
words and the record was replete with 
them. He admitted that he had said to 
the Workers Alliance: “We must stick 
together; we must keep our friends in 
power.” To the American Youth Con- 
gress (which, like the Workers Alliance, 
Williams conceded came later under 
Communist-control) : “You must organize 
to get power in the hands of the work- 
ers. The law be damned. Unemployment 

. . is here to stay. Millions now out of 
jobs will never find jobs again.” In a 
North Carolina speech: “I’m not sure 
class warfare is not all right.” 


The New Boner: In the eyes of the 
right wing these old remarks were dam- 
aging enough. A more recent one might 
alienate friendly Southern conservatives 
who had been willing to confirm Wil- 
liam’s nomination. Last May, when he 
was organizer for the left-wing Farmers 
Union, a political ally of the CIO in the 
fourth-term drive, Williams accused 
Southerners of forming a “Tory coalition” 
with Congressional Republicans to “wage 
a soft war on the home front.” Williams 
had written: “They have succeeded in 
running almost every decent man out of 
government . . . They have divided the 
people, arrayed farmer against labor, 
abor against management, and everyone 
against the government.” 

When McKellar reminded his col- 
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Sen. McKellar’s pounding fist emphasizes his objections to Aubrey Williams (left) 


‘ leagues of those charges, a typical reac- 


tion was that of Sen. John H. Bankhead 
from Williams’s native state of ‘Alabama 
and supposedly friendly to him. “What’s 
that?” Bankhead barked as the statement 
was read into the record. Told that it was 
from a column which Williams had writ- 


ten for the Farmers Union, the senator . 


angered visibly. 

Committee sentiment was so evenly di- 
vided at the week end that a single vote 
might determine an adverse or favorable 
report when the committee sent the nom- 
ination to the Senate floor. 


Arnall Sweeps Out 


Die-hard Georgians could scarcely be- 
lieve it: The state’s long-cherished poll 
tax was no more. Overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed a fortnight before by the State 





Acme 
Arnall (with wife and son, Alvan) tackled 
a tough proposition and won handily 


Neves, Pema 18,19 








’ House of Representatives in a‘141-to-51 


vote, poll-tax repeal went through the 
State Senate on Monday last week by 
the wide margin of 41 to 8. Within a few 
hours the bill bore Gov. Ellis Arnall’s sig- 
nature. 

Groggily mourning their lost cause, 
last-ditch defendants of the $1 voting 
levy could blame its demise on a single 
individual—Governor Arnall himself. The 
vigorous chief executive had called upon 
Georgia to cleanse itself of the tax as a 
step toward erasing its nationwide repu- 
tation as a backward state. That plea, 
plus his quiet missionary work among 
members of the General Assembly, had 
far outweighed traditionally potent cries 
that a sinister outside combine of Yankee 
congressmen, carpetbaggers, and Har- 
lem Negroes were plotting against white 
supremacy by foisting poll-tax repeal 
upon an unwilling Dixie. 

Out of Arnall’s smashing personal vic- 
tory, Southern conservatives managed, 
however, to salvage a certain measure of 
»omfort. To their outspoken fear that poll- 
tax repeal would open the sluice gates to 
a flood of Negro voters, Arnall had reas- 
suringly replied that it would in reality 
enfranchise only poor whites. It would 
not undermine the white primary, still 
the Negro’s biggest stumbling block to 
the polls. . 


The Southern Comer: Georgia’s quick 
and easy abandonment of the poll tax had 
two immediate effects: (1) It gave food 
for thought to the remaining seven poll- 
tax states of the South and (2) it pro- 
pelled Arnall even farther into the na- 
tional limelight. 

At. 37 the nation’s youngest governor, 
Arnall first won fame outside Georgia by 
his successful 1942 campaign against 
Gov. Eugene Felmadge, the bush-league 
Huey Long whose gallus-snapping antics 
had, in the opinion of sober citizens, re- 
duced his office to clown status. Arnall’s 
drive to destroy the well-entrenched Tal- 
madge machine was nothing if not thor- 
ough. Vowing to reach every voter in the 
state, he even addressed a convention of 
deaf-mutes. 

From the outset of his four-year term, 
the chunky and determined governor 
made good on his progressive campaign 

romises. With his blessing the Georgia 
egislature removed many state boards 
from the governor’s personal domination. 
It abolished the pardon and parole racket 
under which convicts’ families had ob- 
tained easy pardons for such small tok- 
ens as sides of hams delivered to the gov- 
ernor’s door. A series of prison reforms 
did away with the notorious chain gangs; 
changes in the state’s educational system 
restored Georgia colleges to accredited 
standing. And it was Amall who spon- 


sored the law which permitted 18-year- 


olds to vote—the first of its kind in the 
country. 
Genial and an able talker, Amall is 
pular with his constituents not only 
Cocke of his . honest, businesslike 
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more readily because brands are easy to find, 
products are more attractive. Employees like 
the restful, bright-but-soft lighting. Manage- 


ment welcomes the increased business. For 
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commercial and industrial 
lighting, Westinghouse 
makes lamps of 
unexcelled brilliancy and 
long life . . . improved 
steadily with Westinghouse re- 
search. Today’s lamps keep lighting 
systems at peak efficiency, while their long life 
keeps costs down. Whenever you need fluores- © 
cent lamps, your nearest Westinghouse dealer 
can supply you. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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“BETTER 
HEARING! 


Attracted by Zenith’s 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 
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A Model for 
Practically Every 
Type of Correctable 
Hearing Loss 


Again Zenith has brought new encourage- 
ment to the hard of hearing! 


Thousands who long denied themselves 
the blessings of better hearing now wear 
a hearing aid—thanks to the Zenith Radi- 
onic’s new look of youth. Its Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord is as /sttle no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses . . . enables you to 
wear a hearing aid with poise and confi- 
dence. See it at your Zenith dispenser’s. 


EACH COMPLETE, READY-TO-WEAR 


1. Model A-2-A Air Conduction Zenith. New, 
improved model of famous Zenith standard 
hearing aid for the person of average hearing 
loss. Only $40 


2. Model A-3-A Air Conduction Zenith. A 
brand new super-power instrument with re- 
serve volume to assure maximum clarity and 
tone quality even under most difficult condi- 
tions. Only $50 


3. Model B-3-A Bone Conduction Zenith. A 
new precision instrument created specially for 
the very few who cannot be helped by any air 
conduction aid. Only $80 


* BY THE MAKERS OF 





e== PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL ==; 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. Nw -16 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send Free booklet on Radionic Hear- 
ing and name of nearest Zenith dispenser. 
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administration but also because of his 
typical Georgia background. Born in 
Newnan of a Baptist family, he was an 
important campus figure at the University 
ot the South and at the University of 
Georgia, where he took his law degree. 
From practice as a small-town county- 
seat lawyer, he went to the legislature 
and eventually into the post of attorney 
general. 


Applause, Right and Left: Another 
large factor in Arnall’s meteoric rise has 
been his consistent refusal to follow a set 
pattern in his political thinking. Although 
he went down the line for a fourth term, 
he has frequently clashed with Washing- 
ton bureaucracy—a fact that has endeared 
him to conservatives. .- 

Liberals, on the other hand, applauded 
his unconditional support of Henry A. 
Wallace when the former Vice Presi- 
dent’s nomination as Secretary of Com- 
merce drew fire from opponents who in- 
cluded the influential senior senator from 
Georgia, Walter F. rene Hy Wallace, the 
governor believes, would be a good 
doctor for the South’s economic ills— 
Arnall’s own pet peeve and the issue on 


which he may well rise to greater politi- 
cal heights. 


For a Conscience, 1 to 5 


It was a strange trial. At the time of 
the crime the prosecutor was 2 years old, 
the defense attorneys were in rompers. 
The death certificate on the murdered 
man was lost long ago; the doctors who 
had performed the autopsy were dead. 
All the witnesses in the Fairmont, W. Va., 
criminal court last week had to rely on 
memories of 40 years ago as Benjamin 
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Few in Fairmont could remember the 
afternoon of Nov. 16, 1905, when Male 
struck a crippled schoolmaster, Walter O. 
Smith, with a mattock for whipping his 
son, Cecil. When Smith died Male fled 
to St. Helens, Ore., where he lived an 
exemplary life for 38 years. But his con- 
science bothered him. Last year Male 
asked to go back to Fairmont to plead not 
guilty to the murder charge nearly every- 
one else had forgotten (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 
11, 1944). Fairmont authorities had to 
seek a new indictment; they could not 
find the original one. . 

In the crowded courtroom middle-aged 
and elderly witnesses helped the jury 
piece the story together. Smith’s two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Almeda Anderson and Mrs. 
Ada Sargeant, testified for the state. Two 
men who had been pupils at Hoult ¢oun- 
try school the day Male killed Smith 
described what they could recall of the 
fight. A housewife, Mrs. Olive Casteel 
(11 years old at the time of the crime), 
testified that she stood in the doorway of 
her home and saw Male strike Smith, 
who fell to the ground. 

Male, now gaunt and white-haired, 
was his own best witness. His plea was 
self-defense. He hadn’t meant the blow 
to be ‘atal, he said, but grabbed the 
mattock and struck Smith on the side of 
the head just as the schoolmaster reached 
for it. Off the stand, Male chewed gum, 
dozed, and showed little emotion. One 
disappointment: His son Cecil, now 49, 
was scheduled to appear for the ‘defense 
but failed to make the trip from Oregon. 

The jury proved sympathetic... Delib- 
erating an hour and 50 minutes, it re- 
turned the lightest guilty verdict pos- 
sible: voluntary manslaughter, carrying 
a penalty of one to five years’ imprison- 
ment. 





Franklin Male, 74, stood trial for his life. 





Touché, Duce! When Lois 


old or thereabouts and knew no better, 


: Acme 
nn Wilson of Washington, D. C., was 8 months 
she often struck the pose-on the left. It 


was a cute trick while it lasted but Lois grew up. Now 26 months old, she shows 
her distaste for the man of her baby imitations. 


‘ 





BTHE SKIES? 


Tomorrow, the skies will be as free as the 
seas. Farsighted agreements between the 
United Nations are making them so. 


They will be free for the building of a 
vast and dynamic world trade—and for 
the development of leadership in global 
commerce. A significant portion of the 
world’s goods will sail the sky lanes in 
peace. 


Only silent skills of laboratories and 
workshops, the patience of research and 
the triumphs of vision, can insure Amer- 
ica’s rightful leadership in this new world 
of peaceful commerce. 


Among America’s finer engineering 
and research organizations, Fairchild has 
helped underscore America’s leadership 
in the skies. 


Since 1923, Fairchild research has pio- 

‘ neered in aircraft development ... built 

the first modern plane—‘‘The Packet” — 

specifically designed to carry cargo...a 

flying boxcar that transports tons and 

tons of freight; has a range in excess of 
3500 miles. 


Out of Fairchild engineering have 
come the Al-Fin process that joins alumi- 
num permanently to steel; and the Dura- 
mold process that molds low-density ma- 
terials into complex curvatures, increas- 
ing aero-dynamic efficiency. 


Pioneers in developing the inline air- 
cooled aircraft engine, Fairchild engi- 
neering and research have succeeded in 
packing greater power in a smaller pack- 
age with each successive Ranger model. 


These are but some of the products of 
Fairchild research, ever-probing, perfect- 
ing, producing for America’s airpower. 


In the peace to come, Fairchild engi- 
neers will continue their tireless research 
to combine precision with power . . . to 
create for America’s leadership in the 
-skies many a new Fairchild “touch of 
tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


Air Power Is Peace Power 


az=FAIRCHILD 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 
CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW VORK 20, W. Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L I. 
Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown,.Md. 
Duramold Division, Jamestown, New York 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New. York, N.Y. 
Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 











CO te ee. 


IR So ca es 


THE ENGINE ROOM... from the humorous 
Elliott catalog of 1888. 


Ohoy that impulse! Satisfy your curiosity! 
Lanza at last how the inscrutable was cascrewed 
Send Jfow for Your Brée Copy of 


“PE STORY OF A FATHER AND SON, 


er, Unserewing the jnserutable” 


For almost a year we've been‘telling you 
about this different kind of advertising book 
—the interesting inventions it describes in 
text and pictures so simple a child can un- 
derstand them—the very human experiences 
of two inventors who, working in a team of 
father and son, built the biggest business of 
its kind in the world. ° 


Thousands of men and women from every 
kind and size of business enterprise have 
written for “The Story of a Father and 
Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable.” 
Thousands of others have just put off writing. 
It is to them that this advertisement is par- 
ticularly addressed, as they may wait too 
long. The present edition (third) of 75,000 
copies is going fast. There may be no more re- 
prints, as another story is nowin preparation. 


So take a tip, and 
send today for this 
unique book describ- 
ing the richly enter- 
taining experiences of 
two men who built a~ 
greatbusinessthrough 
their inventive in- 
genuity and had a 
lot of fun doing it. 
Write for your free 
copy, on your business letterhead, to the 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 Albany 
Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 








BUY BONDS AND KEEP THEM 






ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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Hon. Lucius 


The report of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee on the May-Bailey bill 
listed one of its endorsers as “Hon. 
Lucius D. Clay.” That witness. probably 
had no objection to the “Hon.” fastened 
to his name. His father, Alexander S. 
Clay, had represented Georgia in the 
United States Senate for fourteen years. 
Henry Clay of Kentucky was a distant 
kinsman. r 

Technically, however, the editor of the 
committee was in error. Clay is a Maj. 
Gen. and not an Hon. ‘Though he was 
given leave from military service on De- 
cember 6 when he became deputy direc- 
tor for war programs in the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, he has 


- kept his uniform and rank. 


Man With a Whip: Clay is 47. His 
hair remains coal black, his figure trim, 
and his forehead smooth. In the years of 
the depression and huge government 
works, Clay was one of the Army en- 
gineers who built dams and airports. Dur- 
ing the preparedness years he switched 
to Army procurement. After the war 
started he went rapidly to the top. 

. As director of matériel for the Army 
Service Forces chief, Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell (1942-43), he developed new 
weapons and whipped manufacturers to 
more speed on Army contracts. In this 
job he learned the capacities, techniques, 
and manpower and supply problems of 
hundreds of war plants. He also came to 
know James F. Byrnes, the War Mobili- 
zation Director. 

Then, last year, Clay won the battle- 
zone assignment he had wanted for 
months. In Normandy he was given the 
job of cleaning up the wreckage of Cher- 
bourg Harbor. That done, he was sent 
back to Washington on a special mission 
for General of the Army Eisenhower. 


The Square Peg: Last fall Byrnes 
went to Europe on an inspection trip. 
There he saw the amazing job Clay had 
done at Cherbourg. When Byrnes came 
back to the United States he found that 
production of critical military items was 
lagging. Reconversion programs had been 
shelved, but peacetime work apparently 
was absorbing too much of the nation’s 
manpower. Byrnes needed someone to 
take charge of war production programs 
and naturally thought of the man who 
had done so well-at Cherbourg. | 

Byrnes was in a position to make the 
job attractive to Clay, because his grant 
of power from the President had 


buttressed by Congressional approval. . 


Clay accept 


For the Square Hole: While Byrnes. 


kept his own Office at the White House, 
Clay selected a suite in the Lafayette 





U. 8. Army Photo from Acme 
Clay: Buffer between the brass hats and 
the war agencies 


Building, on the same floor with Jesse 
Jones, who at that time was still the 
government financier for war plants. Clay 
flanked his desk with the national em- 
blem and his own two-starred major gen- 
eral’s flag, in token of where he, as an 
umpire between the armed services and 
the war agencies, would stand in any 
disputes. 

Last week, with President Roosevelt 
and Byrnes at the Big Three conference, 
Clay’s office was the focal point of war- 
production decisions at home. Despite its 
military atmosphere (his officer aides 
also retain their uniforms), civilian heads 
of. war agencies and managers of war 
plants had no reason to cower. In Clay, 
inherent political instinct and industrial 
knowledge developed as an Army en- 
gineer softened the professional, brass-hat | 
point of view. He objects to any infer- 
ence that his military rank alone put him 
in his job. And he defends the generals, 
who, he says, have been “unjustly con- 
demned” and who have “fought as hard 
as anyone for manpower for transporta- 
tion, maintenance, and other essential do- 
mestic needs.” 

Yet Clay acknowledges that civilians 
aren’t the only ones to blame for B sd 
duction shortages: “They weren't alone 
in over-optimism.” He stands firm against 
reconversion experiments before V-E 
Day. This is how he puts his case: 

“Our need and Scant for military 
supplies will be at their peak on the date 
the Germans quit. Those who think that 
date is predictable and would taper of 
military production accordingly risk pro- 
longing the war.” 
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“Oh, you're to go right in, Mr. Mulvihill. He’s waiting for you.” 
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Job of Governing Proves Too Big 
For Premiers Back From Exile 


After Long Years in London, 
Belgian and Dutch Leaders Admit 
They.Can’t Handle Home Front 


The old leaders failed once more last 
week to judge the temper of a new Eu- 
rope. The governments of Belgium and 
the Netherlands, despite more than four 
years of preparation during their London 
exile, admitted they were not equal to 
the problems of liberation. 


Despair in Brussels: The members of 
Belgium’s Chamber of Representatives 
huddled in the Senate chamber because 
their own was too cold and apathetically 
watched Premier Hubert Pierlot’s govern- 
ment formally quit office. With bitter 
resignation, Pierlot admitted his failure 
to solve Belgium’s food and fuel crisis. 
He did not blame his own indecision and 
lack of leadership, but attacked the Al- 





European 


rare books from Bruges van Acker had 
the backing of his own Socialist party 
and the confidence of Belgian labor. But 
he barely obtained the joint support of 
the Catholic party, the largest in Parlia- 
ment, and the Communist, the smallest. 
The Catholics objected to a coalition 
with the Communists; the Communists 
hinted that the strikes which already had 
cut coal production in half would spread 
through Belgium unless Reds were ap- 
pointed to the Cabinet. When the Cath- 
olics finally relented, van Acker formed 
a government. But the coalition was sub- 
ject to rupture at the next Catholic- 
Communist clash. 


Collapse in Holland: The Dutch 
Cabinet crisis began when Jacob A. W. 
Burger, Minister for the Interior, broad- 
cast a plea in liberated Southern Holland 
for temperance and caution in prosecut- 
ing alleged collaborationists. Premier 


Pieter. S. Gerbrandy, fearful of repercus- 





Pierlot wanted to stay but left; Gerbrandy wanted to leave but stayed 


- lies for drawing heavily on Belgium’s re- 


sources instead of contributin 
“It will be the same thing for the govern- 
ment of tomorrow,” he warned—and 
dumped the problem on his chief rivals, 
the Socialists. : 

Achilles van Acker, Minister of Labor 
in Pierlot’s Cabinet, was charged with 
forming a new government. A dealer in 


to them. 


sions among Dutch resistance organiza- 
tions, forced Burger's resignation. 

But when two other Social Democrat 
Ministers resigned in sympathy with Bur- 
ger—though not with his broadcast—the 
shrunken government collapsed. Its weak- 
ness, like Pierlot’s, lay in its inability to 
anticipate and meet conditions in the new 
Holland and in its skimpy representation 
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of Dutch political movements. After the 
Social Democrats pulled out, Gerbrandy’s 
Cabinet was made up of an “anti-revolu- 
tionary” Protestant Conservative, a mem- 
ber of the Christian Historical party, two 
Liberals, a civil servant, a navy man, 
three politicians—and a single resistance 
leader. It represented neither the Catho- 
lics nor the Communists, the most active 
parties in. Dutch resistance and in lib- 
erated Holland. It could not hope for the 
support of Dutch labor. 

Gerbrandy, who is 59 years old and: 
frankly weary of public office, was asked 
by Queen Wilhelmina to form a new gov- 
ernment. A: young and vigorous leader 
could probably have done better, but the 
sad fact was that there were no more 
young and vigorous ‘political leaders in 
the Netherlands than in Belgium. In a 
way Belgium and Holland were typical 
of all Europe. The war and German oc- 
cupation had left them tired and outdated. 


ELAS Behind the Mask 


We found great and universal resentment 
among British troops at what they considered 
the inadequate and unfair manner in which 
the recent events in Greece had been pre- 
sented to the British public through the news- 
papers and by certain members of Parliament. 


It might have been Prime Minister 
Churchill speaking in defense of his 
Greek policy. Instead it was a group of 
five British Trades Union Congress off- 
cials, headed by Sir Walter Citrine, gen- 
eral secretary of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, who had just returned from a 
twelve-day trip to Athens and the sur- 
rounding region. Last week their full 
ns on what they found there was 
published in Britain. It provided. startling 
confirmation of the very statements for 
which his labor opponents had previously 


,: damned the Prime Minister. Highlights: 


@ Though the original EAM was a con- 
bination of several political parties, by 
last December it was completely domi- 
nated by the Communists, Its army, the 
ELAS, underwent the same transforma- 
tion, and its personnel changed from men 
of “good military qualities with high na- 
tional ideas” to commissar-directed troops 
who ‘took little action other than sabotage 
against the Germans. Athens was plas- 
tered with Communist slogans. 

@ At a meeting with 500 British para- 
troopers, the labor delegation was told 
that the ELAS observed few rules of 
war, that its members attacked while 
wearing civilian clothes, and that the 
“ELAS members were the dirtiest fight- 
ers” the British troops had encountered. 
@ Far from considering their interver- 
tion premature or unjustified, British 
troops declared that if they had not been 
ordered into action “there would have 
been wholesale massacre in Athens.” 

@ When the British delegates visited a 
cemetery near Athens, they saw 250 bare- 
foot, near-naked bodies already exhumed. 
They questioned relatives of the victims 
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Call on General for Engineered Accuracy 


in Control of Vibration and Shock Load 





PRECISION-MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS . 


Our Wabash plant is equipped 
to fill your requirements in ex- 
truded rubber, glass-run channel 
and almost any kind of rubber 
parts, precision-molded to speci- 
fication. General engineers offer 
technical advice on choice of 
rubber and design. 












THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO... 





THE GENERAL SILENTBLOC 
is Different from all Other Rubber Mountings 


F you’re wrestling with tough problems 
of vibration and shock load in war 
materiel or new models, call on General. 


General engineers can give you a solu- 
tion engineered exactly to your needs 


- because— 


1. General, through experience and 
research, knows rubber, natural and 
synthetic. 


2. Only General makes the patented 
Silentbloc, the rubber-and-metal 
mounting of precision control. 


Silentbloc Mountings ¢an be engi- 
neered to give any specified performance 
because of their exclusive construction— 
rubber elongated and confined between 
concentric metal members. The radial 
compressive force forms an indestructible 
rubber-to-metal adhesion. 

By varying the type, modulus and 
elongation of the rubber and the size and 


design of metal parts, General engineers 
can produce Silentbloc Mountings with 
performance and endurance character- 
istics to meet any problem of vibration 
and shock load. 


Silentbloc Mountings are in use in 
many fields—automotive, industrial, ma- 
rine, electrical, aeronautic and household. 
They can be made any size, to carry loads 
of ounces to tons. To find how they may 
improve your products, write for free 
Silentbloc booklet. The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Dept. 11, Wabash, Ind. 
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YUNTIR 


SILENTBLOC 


Mechanical Goods Division. Wabash, Indiana 
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and decided that “practically all, if not 
the whole of the dead, had been the vic- 
tims of organized murder,” presumably 
by the ELAS during its control of the 
area. The Greek Regent, Archbishop Da- 
maskinos, estimated that 10,000 Greeks 
were murdered by the ELAS. 


And Finally Peace: This week the 
Greek Government and the EAM signed 
a peace treaty formally ending the civil 
war. It provided for the disarmament of 
the ELAS by March 15, distinction be- 
tween common crimes and political. of- 
fenses committed during the fighting, a 
plebiscite on the question of King George 
II’s return to Greece, and general elec- 
tions this year. 


Suvich and Ghosts 


The ghosts of a bygone diplomacy 
flitted back on the stage for a moment in 
Rome last week. In the crowded court- 
room of the medieval Universita della 
Sapienza the Italian High Court of Jus- 
tice heard testimony from associates of 
Fulvio Suvich, former Ambassador to the 
United States and Under Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, now on trial as a Fascist. 

Out of the past came Baron Pompeo 
Aloisi, the gaunt Italian delegate to the 
League of Nations when it ejected Italy 
for making war on Ethiopia, and Alberto 
Theoldi, once president of the League 
Mandates Commission. Aloisi pointed out 
that Ramsay MacDonald, Anthony Eden, 
and Neville Chamberlain had praised 
Italian foreign policy before the Ethiopian 
invasion and that Suvich was in a measure 
responsible for its moderation. Theoldi re- 
vealed that Suvich and Pierre Laval—even 
Laval—had tried to persuade Mussolini 
not to fight. Laval had offered Italy a 
mandate over Ethiopia as a peace bribe. 
But the Duce wanted war. 


ee 


Out of the past: Laval once urged peace on Mussolini * 














Down Payment 


By a paradox of war, France may 
come out of this conflict in better 
financial shape than either Britain 
or Russia. The reason: During all 
the years of occupation the French 
2 could not spend their frozen $2,- | 
000,000,000 balance in the United 
States. They are intent on main- 
taining that balance. 

But after hard bargaining, with 
plaintive reluctance the French last 
week received proposals providing 
for the payment of some $500,000,- 
000 in cash out of that balance for 
supplies worth $2,800,000,000. The 
remainder they will receive on 
credit. 

The proposals culminated nego- 
tiations in Washington between the 
United States Government and the 
French economic envoy, Jean Mon- 
net, on American aid to France. 
Apart from strictly military Lend- 
Lease materials, the proposals pro- 
vided for supplying the French 
with civilian goods valued at more 
than $1,500,000,000 on a 30-year 
credit basis and for nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of capital goods pay- 
able 20 per cent in cash, the rest on 
credit. In addition, the French 
would pay some $300,000,000 in 
cash for goods supplied’to date. 
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Enter the Commissar 


“Bolchevisme!” said conservative busi- 
nessmen. “War economy,” said the gov- 
ernment. Certainly it was strict control 
that was applied to. French industry and 
agriculture last week, four months after 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle proposed a 
“planned economy.” 
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Taking a cue from Vichy and with a 
friendly nod to French labor, the Min- 
ister of Industrial Production, Robert La- 
coste, announced that 110 businessman 
committees set up by Vichy are being 
converted into “professional offices” di- 
rected by government commissioners. Ad- 
vised by committees representing man- 
agement, labor, and technicians, the 
commissioners will control all French in- 
dustries, pass on production plans, and 
regulate them by allocations of raw mate- 
rials. Similar commissioners will be ap- 
pointed by the Ministers of Agriculture 
and Food. 

Lacoste, a labor-union veteran, dis- 
missed private industry as incapable of 
producing effectively in wartime and said 
the new control organizations “will be 
much like Russian institutions.” 


‘But We Are Arabs’ 


For nearly ten years Syria and its small 
neighbor, Lebanon, have awaited their 
promised release from French mandated 
rule. In 1936 a French Popular Front 
government negotiated treaties with the 
two Levantine countries recognizing their 
autonomy, but the French Parliament did 
not ratify the treaties. In 1941, when the 
British and Fighting French occupied 
Syria and Lebanon and ousted the Vichy 
administration, the French with British 
approval reiterated the promise of inde- 
pendence. 

But when it came to carrying out these 


- commitments, the French refused to re- 
_lease 27,000 Syrian and Lebanese troops 


under their command. Only partial self- 
government was permitted. 

Last week Syria and Lebanon issued a 
direct challenge to France. Camille Cha- 
moun, the Lebanese-Minister in London, 
announced that he spoke for the two 
nations and that neither recognized spe- 
cial French rights. And though both Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle and his Foreign Min- 
ister, Georges Bidault, had reasserted 
France’s preeminence in the two coun- 
tries, Chamoun indicated that the opin- 
ion of other Arab states interested the 
Syrians and Lebanese far more. 

By his declaration Chamoun made the 
Levantine-French dispute an important 
topic when the Foreign Ministers of seven 
Arab states meet in Cairo this week to 
discuss an Arab league. He also drove a 
new wedge between the British and the 
French in the Near East. De Gaulle has 
objected to “outside interference” (Brit- 
ish) in Syria and Lebanon, and some set- 
tlement of this conflict of interest in the 
Middle East has probably become a pre- 
condition to an Anglo-French alliance. 


One-Third of a Regency 


The Yugoslav Prime Minister, Dr. Ivan 
Subasich, and his Cabinet had their bags 
packed and their documents stowed away. 
They were ready to end a.long Londos 
exile by joining Marshal Tito’s Com 
mittee of National Liberation in a United 
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THREE YEARS AGO Edgar B. Flint, Vice-Presi- 
’ dent of the Howard Flint Ink Company, 
ha eat their hauling costs. As a result, he 
replaced trucks carrying 1,000 gallons of ink for newspapers with 


Fruehauf Trailers hauling 1,500 gallons. 


Now he has challenged their costs agcin! Result . . 


this new 


3,000-gallon unit operates out of Houston on a 300-mile circuit! 
CHALLENGE YOUR HAULING COSTS! 


The more unusual your job, 
the more likely that Fruehauf 
“Engineered Transportation” 
can cut your costs. That’s why 
Fruehauf Trailers are now used 
at Flint Ink Company’s main 
plant in Detroit and the seven 
branch plants serving news- 
papers all over America. 


Contrast this modern method 
of hauling and unloading. ink 
with the old system which em- 
ployed 55-gallon drums. The 
ink would adhere, causing up to 
5% waste. The empty drums 
weighed 80 to 100 pounds... had 
to be hauled back and cleaned. 


In the Fruehaufs, the ink is 
kept warm by exhaust heat. It 
is unloaded by a rotary pump 
at 80 gallons per minute. No 
empty drums to handle. 


armies | 
Motor Fransfrort GES Your 108 vowel 


If you aren’t using truck transportation, 
have you eve: challenged your shippin 
costs and over-all efficiency with the jo 
that professional haulers ¢::n «iv for you? 


In the face of today’s in- 
creasing cost of doing business, 
every possible saving is vital. 
Possibly you, like others, could 
profit by modernized hauling 
equipment... or by a “shuttle” 
system of operation in which, 
simultaneously, one truck can 
handle as many as three Trailers, 
one being loaded, one in transit 
and one being unloaded .. . 
record economy in continuous 
transportation. 


Why not write us today to 
have a Fruehauf man call on 
you? Your problem doubtless 
requires the spécialized knowl- 
edge he can bring you on how to 
save on hauling costs. 


World's Larges? Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 
Service in hanaed3 Cities 













































Operators who haul mammoth rolls of 
newsprint stock to the presses likewise 
chollenge costs. They, too, have learned 
the advantages of the ‘“Trailer-method”. 
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YES, 1ODENT COMES 
16 TWO TEXTURES. 


No.:1 for teeth easy-to- 
bryten — No. 2 for teeth hard- 
to-bryten. Made by a Dentist 
to safely remove smudges 


— even smoke smudge... 
WHICH DO YOU CHOOSE? 
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Dinner in Paris: Ski pants are being worn to the Opéra this winter and woolen 
underwear thickens the figures of smart Parisiennes. But Paris designers are busily 
creating luxurious dinner and hostess gowns reminiscent of peacetime. Lelong’s 
latest dinner dress (left) is of black crepe, its hip drapery gathered into a looped 
belt at the back. His hostess gown, in “blotting-paper” pink wool, is embroidered in 
gold and silver; its hood is transformable into a cape. 
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Be Sure 
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Welster 







WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
. econd Eibon 
paper rationed, but “ 
better to wait for your “waenees 
copy of the MERRIAM- 


Webster than accept a substitute. Ask for 
the genuine Webster— the MERRIAM- 


EMAND is 
heavy and 





Webster — identified by the circular trade- . 


mark. Contains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 
12,000 terms, and a total of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more than any other dictionary, 
Order now from your bookseller or stationer. 
He will get your copy as soon as he can. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 





Provisional Government in Belgrade. 
Subasich and Tito had agreed that a 
three-man regency should represent King 
Peter II. 

But the Subasich Cabinet had to post- 
pone final good-bys. Only one suggested 
regent satisfactory to both Tito and the 
stubborn young King had yet been found. 
He was Dushan Sernec, former governor 
of Slovenia and one of the original three 
men agreed on by Tito and Subasich. 

Peter had rejected the other two, a 
Croat and a Serb, and sent Tito two 
alternative names. One was Gen. Dushan 
Simonvich, who became Prime Minister 
in 1941 when anti-Nazis ousted Peter’s 
cousin, Prince Paul, from the regency. 
Tito turned them both down, but sent 
Peter two more names. One was the Croat 
leader the King -had originally rejected. 
As usual in negotiations between royal 
Peter and Communist Tito an impasse 
was the upshot. 


There’s That Place Again 


When the question of Teschen came 
up at Paris, Lloyd George admitted he 
had no idea where Teschen was and 
asked .for a map. Last week European 
statesmen pulled out their maps again 


and once more considered the touchy: 


problem of Teschen for, as in 1918, two 
nations claimed it. 

At the end of the last war Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia both claimed Teschen’s 


419 square miles. The southernmost sec- 
tion of Silesia, of hopelessly mixed Czech, 
Polish, and German population, Teschen 
had belonged to Austria-Hungary. Rich 
in coal, steel, textile and chemical indus- 
tries; it would be a valuable asset to 
either young nation. But though both 
agreed to arbitrate the dispute, the 
Czechs grabbed Teschen while the Poles 
were fighting Russia. Twenty years later, 
—— the Munich crisis, Poland grabbed 
it back. 

Last week the territorial squabble 
broke out afresh. In Warsaw, Boleslaw 
Bierut, president of the Polish Provisional 
Government, announced that his admin- 
istration would extend over. those por- 
tions of Czecho-Slovakia where Poles 
predominate, including Teschen. 

Thus, for the second time in-a month, 
the Czecho-Slovak government in Lon- 
don was rocked back on its venerable 
heels. (In January the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic displayed a motherly 
desire to annex the Ukrainians in the east- 
ern tip of Czecho-Slovakia.) Confronted 
with the new diplomatic crisis, President 
Eduard Benes postponed the transfer of 
his government to liberated Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Privately, he explained that “he 
did not wish to be isolated from the out- 


side world.” 


East Prussia, Too: Bierut was equally 
specific on Poland’s other territorial claims 


in the west. To the north, his: govern- 
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ment plans to take over the parts of East 
Prussia that Russia doesn’t want—appar- 


‘ently most of the province with the ex- 


ception of the capital, Kénigsberg, and 
the surrounding region. From East Prus- 
sia the Poles will extend their frontiers 
across the farmlands of Pomerania and 
a part of Brandenburg Province to the 
Oder River. Because fighting still rages in 
East Prussia, Polish administrators have 
not yet entered to stake their claims, but 
Bierut was confident that none of the 
major powers “will be willing to inter- 
fere.” ’ 
In the south, however, Polish plenipo- 
tentiaries have already followed the Red 
Army to Oppeln, on the Oder. From the 
Oder and along the east bank of its tribu- 
tary, the Neisse, they expect to extend 
their control to the Sudetes Mountains, 
absorbing the rich mining and industrial 
resources of German Silesia. These were 


big bites of territory for any state to di- . 


gest—but particularly for a state that had 
previously suffered acute territorial in- 
digestion. 


A Wee Drap at That 


The price of drinks in two of London’s 
smartest hotels zoomed up to an almost 
intoxicating level last week. In the quiet 
cocktail rooms of Claridge’s and in the 
Savoy, where the little bar up the stairs 
past the grill has long been a gathering 
place for American correspondents, a 
double Scotch and soda (about the same 
amount as in an ordinary. Scotch in an 
American bar) rose to $1.12. 


The Jimmu Jitters 


Feb. 11 usually marks the most sol- 
emn celebration in the Japanese calen- 
dar—Jimmu Tenno, the anniversary of 
the empire’s founding by the Emperor 
Jimmu. 

Ordinarily household officials, army 
and navy chiefs, and Cabinet members 
gather at the three shrines in the Im- 
perial Palace grounds where, after an 
invocation by the court ritualist, the em- 
peror, dressed as a Shinto priest, enters 
the inner sanctuary, worships his ances- 
tor, and reports to him on the progress 
made in the national pursuit of Hakko 


. Ichiu—Eight Corners, One-Roof, or Ja- 


os domination of the world. All Japan 
ollows suit at local Shinto shrines, par- 
ticularly the Meiji and Yasukuni in Tokyo 
or the great shrines at Ise, center of Shin- 
toism, where the spirit of Jimmu hovers 
with those of the other important an- 
cestors. 

When the devotions are over the Jap- 
anese remove their shoes, rinse out their 
mouths with running water piped into 
the shrine grounds, yank the great ro 
hanging from the temple roof, rattling the 
cluster of brass bells at the top, clap 
their hands, bow low, and go off to have 
a good time. They start on the long, 

avenues approaching the Meiji and 


4 Yasukuni shrines which are lined with 
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a child’s fear, or ac- Our way of doing business || | Mutuals insurance: Work- 
companies protection of wee caeene vous noone men’s compensation, auto- 
industrial workers, sym- mobile, fire and allied lines, 


pathy is priceless. It typifies Hardware 


-Mutuals policy back of the policy in ren- 


dering service under the terrhs of a work- 
men’s compensation and liability policy. 

Because it means promptness, sym- 
pathy, and ‘scrupulous fair-dealing in 


handling claims, the policy back of the 


policy helps build good employe relations, 
In industrial accident prevention its value 
is equally great, for it provides a complete 
safety engineering program that 
corrects each individual plant hazard. 


As for “dollar value,” the “= 
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% Home Office, Stevens Point, Wixentia 


policy back of the policy assures 
standard, low-cost protection in 


burglary, plate glass, general liability, 


etc. Yearly since organization, careful * 


selection of risks has returned sizable 
dividends to policyholders. These total 
over $87,000,000. 

Let the Hardware Mutuals full-time 
representative help you gain greater service 
and savings with the policy back of the 
policy. Send for our free booklet of prac- 
tical ideas on Industrial Safety Procedure. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wicomia 
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— Homelite Portable Generators — 


Picture an emergency...a city without light...in need of 
portable power to guide the tools of repair crews. Then you'll 
see why Homelite Portable Generators are built to deliver 
efficient, dependable performance under all service conditions. 
And that’s one reason why Homelite engineers specified 
Torrington Needle Bearings for the wrist pin end of the 
connecting rod because they doxbled the service life in this 
vital application. 

Check the design advantages of Torrington Needle Bearings 
in terms of your own product and you'll see how their high 
capacity and efficient lubrication may help increase operating 
efficiency and minimize service attention on your equipment... 
how their small size and light weight provide space and weight 
savings that may simplify your production and give you new 
sales features. Information on types, sizes, and ratings, along 
with a list of typical Needle Bearings applications, will be 
found in Catalog No. 30-A. May we send you a copy 
without obligation? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866» TORRINGTON, CONN. « SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


‘Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles Toronto London, England 



































booths selling anything from cheap food 
to toy balloons. 

Last week, on the 2,605th anniversary 
of the empire’s foundation, the Japanese 
celebrated Jimmu Tenno with an acute 
case of the jitters. They were forced to 
admit the fall. of Manila (see page 31). 
Premier Koiso was forced to reshuffle his 
Cabinet again. And as an example of bad 
nerves the government decreed that the 
sacred\ pines of the Ise shrines and the 
600-year-old grove on the island of Awaji 
were to be cut down and the wood used 
‘for war purposes—despite the fact that 
Japan has an abundance of pine forests. 
@ In the empire spirit, enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Youth Corps tore down the Yokohama 
monument commemorating the arrival of 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry in 1853. 
It was suitably replaced, Domei news 
agency said, by a new monument to “stim- 
ulate the spirit to defend the Fatherland.” 


Vengeance 


Dozens of haggard, ragged Russian 
girls stumbled barefoot over icy Upper 
Silesian roads and waved to astonished 
Red Army advance guards. They were 
120 teen-age survivors of a slave-labor 
gang on the estate of a German colonel, 
Richard Richtenau. The day before they 
had killed two guards. with axes, stones, 
and shovels and broken into the manor- 
house quarters of Frau Richtenau, who 
had whipped them and set dogs on 
them. Then, according to a Pravda war 
correspondent’s story last week, the girls 
tore their German mistress to pieces. 


Decontamination Campaign 


Necks cracked on gallows all over the 
Reich last week as the Gestapo executed 
local officials who had fled instead of 
fighting to the last in regions overrun by 
the Russians. Other necks ‘suffered as the 
Nazis began a purge of those who might 
later collaborate with the Soviets or with 
the Free Germany Committee (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 12). 

On the eastern front all officers with 
the rank of colonel or above had been 
warned that if they deserted to Moscow 
their families at home would pay with 
their lives. To show they were not bluff- 
ing the Gestapo put many of the families 
—perhaps 2,000—in concentration camps. 
The purge net was extended to trap or 
place under supervision. any German who 
had ever had dealings with the Russians. 
The top leaders who had treated with 
Moscow before the war were, of course, 
excluded. But German ex-employes of 
the former Russian Embassy in Berlin 
and teachers of Slav languages and his- 
tory were isolated from their countrymen. 
@ It was reported last week that Dr. Ro- 
land Freisler, the Peoples’ Court judge 
who sentenced to death Field Marshal 
Erwin von Witzleben, leader of the offi- 
cers’ revolt last summer, had been killed 
in the Feb. 3 American air raid on Berlin. 
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Geneva in Germany 


One of the best firsthand reports on 
how the Nazis are treating prisoners was 
made to Washington officials last week by 
two Swiss Army doctors, Maj. Karl M. 
Walthard and Capt. Jean M. Rubli, who 
have been in the United States since 
October renee for the repatriation of 
sick and wo German prisoners. 
Here are some of their observations: 

@ The Germans adhere scrupulously to 
the Geneva Convention. Housing is good 
and medical care excellent, but food is 
inadequate. However, as the convention 
requires, the prisoners’ rations*are of the 
same quality and quantity as those issued 
to German garrison troops. 

@ There is no discrimination against Jew- 
ish soldiers of Allied armies. The German 
commander of an eastern German camp 
housing 700 members of the Palestine 
Pioneer Corps captured in Greece spoke 
highly of their discipline and orderliness. 
Whenever he appeared among the prison- 
ers their spokesman shouted a command 
in Hebrew, the prisoners stood at atten- 
tion, and the German officer punctiliously 
returned their salute. The prisoners spoke 
Hebrew. among themselves, work 

the neighboring textile factories, and ap- 
peared to be on good terms with their 
German fellow workers. 

@ French medical officers of the Jewish 
faith have been detailed to care for Rus- 
sian prisoners. Practically no Russian doc- 
tors have been captured by the Germans. 
In order to limit losses among their medi- 
cal corps the Russians do not send 
doctors into the front lines, believing 
that under combat conditions a doctor 
can do no more than administer first aid, 
which can be given equally well by a 
medical Corpsman. 

British prisoners have about convinced 
German officers and. guards of the fu- 
tility of trying to conquer Britain again. 
They treat the Germans with contemp- 
tuous silence; they execute orders and 
never complain. As one of the Swiss offi- 
cers sat in a German camp commander's 
office, a detail of Britishers marched past 
the windows, arms swinging with mili- 
tary precision. The German officer looked 
them over with professional appreciation. 
“You can’t help respecting those British,” 
he said. “Their discipline is superb even 
in defeat. They don't lie and if guilty of 
camp rule infractions they immediately 
admit it.” On the commander’s desk lay a 
copy of the German newspaper Vdlk- 
ischer Beobachter with a red banner 
headline: “Churchill lies again.” 

@ German attempts at propagandizing 
prisoners consist of supplying Nazi litera- 
ture to camp libraries, Pa t it remains un- 
tread. Loudspeakers announce German 
war communiqués twice daily. Newspa- 
pers for prisoners of different nationalities 
are printed in Berlin. The French Trait 
dUnion and the American O.K. 
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W.: *ve captured some of 

Puerto Rico’s tropical brilliance 
for you, and it’s labelled Ron Merito. 
This excellent rum is distilled in a re- 
mote Puerto Rican mountain valley. 
The climate factors there...sun, soil, 
water and air...are perfect for rum 
distilling. As a result, Ron Merito has 
a distinct flavor personality. Try this 
rum with the “mountain flavor.” Next 


time you order rum, be sure to say, 
“Ron Merito.” ; 
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Once Over Lightly 


Paul Tasse, who operates the eight- 
chair shop of the Chateau Laurier in Ot- 
tawa, is proud that he has barbered three 
kings: the late King Prajadhipok of Siam; 
King George VI of England; and Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King. And he once 


' clipped the hair of a Japanese prince, 


whose name he forgets. Tasse is not so 
proud of that patron and says: “Shoulda 
cut his head off.” 

When Canada’s most famous barber 
and Mrs. Tasse celebrated their 35th 
wedding anniversary last week, there was 
more to the occasion than a mere gather- 
ing of friends in a school auditorium: 

@ Prime Minister King showed up, beam- 
ing, and made a speech: “Mr. Tasse and 
I lowe been staging a sort of race all 
these years. I have been seeing how long 
I can lead the Liberal party, and he has 
been trying to see how long he could re- 





With royalty Tasse is cold and formal, 
but when his customers were former 
Prime Minister R. B. Bennett, the late 
Neville Chamberlain, and Earl Baldwin 
he talked frankly and easily. 


V-E Day Sets the Odds 


To political observers in Ottawa, every- 
thing about the general election was 
certain except the date. They did not 
doubt that Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King would dissolve Parliament without 
calling it into session again, and that 
Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton would re- 
main as Defense Minister. Beaten in the 
Grey North by-election last week, Mc- 
Naughton is. in the unique position of 
holding a Cabinet portfolio despite re- 
jection by the electorate. But McNaugh- 
ton’s defeat by the Progressive-Conserv- 
ative candidate, Garfield Case, put pres- 
sure on King to redeem his pledge of an 





King beams at the party for his barber, Paul Tasse, and Mrs. Tasse 


main as head barber at the Chateau. I 
sometimes think that he is a bit ahead of 


-me.” The score: 25 years each. 


@ An orchestra played selections from 
“The Barber of Seville” and for their 
five-minute stint received $500 from 
Harry F. McLean, wealthy contractor 
whose hobby is handing out $10 bills 
wherever he goes (NEWSWEEK, July 17, 
1944). McLean and Tasse are old friends. 

Tasse, father of seven children, a phi- 
losopher and friend of the Canadian 
great, reached the peak of his career in 
1939, when he made the royal tour of 
Canada and the United States with King 
George and Queen Elizabeth. (He 
‘immed the King’s hair four times.) 


early election. The Prime Minister had 
promised to announce the voting date by 
April 17, a deadline which probably will 
set the election for June. 


Significance 


With the Allies on the offensive in 
Europe, King has some hope that V-E 
Day will arrive before election day. If 
it should he would be in a far stronger 
position politically, because he could 
claim credit for Canada’s part in the 
victory. The manpower muddle would 
no longer exist, because the acute need 
for fighting men would be over. Thus 





his opposition would lose its strongest ° 


campaign issue. King’s strategy, in that 
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event, would be to play up his postwar 
social program—and stress heavily the 
need for experienced leaders to repre- 
sent Canada in the peace dealings. 

Should the election be held while 
fighting continued in Europe, few ex- 
perts believed that the Liberals could 
win a majority of the 245 seats in the 
House of Commons—or, indeed, that a 
majority could be obtained by either of 
the other national parties, the Progres- 
sive-Conservatives or the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation. Such an im- 
passe in wartime might well result in a 
union government or, more likely, a 
Liberal-Conservative combine. But 
neither King nor the Conservative lead- 
ership desires any such temporary align- 
ment, which certainly would not outlast 
the war in Europe. 


Something About a Sailor 


At the swank Capilano Golf Club, the 
cast of the United States Coast Guard 
touring show, “Tars and Spars,” was 
wined and dined last week by prominent 
Vancouverites, including the American 
Consul, John L. Bankhead, Tallulah’s 
cousin. Then the party went aboard a 
Canadian Navy tug for a_ three-hour 
cruise of Vancouver harbor. When the 
cruise ended abruptly in barely half an 
hour, the Canadian Navy hastily started 
an investigation. 

What happened aboard the tug was not 
disclosed, but it was said that Canadian 
ratings had molested several Spars. The 
Vancouver News-Herald’s account said: 
“One witness declared that a crock which 
he believed contained rum was in plain 
view in the vessel’s engine room. There 
were also reports of whisky bottles being 
flourished by Canadian naval ratings.” 

As far as the “Tars and Spars” cast was 
concerned, the incident was closed when 
Lt. Elmer Cook, in charge of the troupe, 
accepted an apology from Comdr. J. M. 
Smith. Faithful to the traditions of the 
two “silent” services, nobody on either 
side was talking for publication. 


Canadian Trends 


More Money: Canadian labor is pre- 
paring to demand relaxation of wartime 
wage controls but is not hopeful of win- 
ning any concessions until the war in 
Europe is over. 


Foreign Policy: The Progressive-Con- 
servative party will make an election issue 
of the apparent split on foreign policy 
between Britain and Canada; it _ will 
charge that Mackenzie King disassoci- 
ated Canada from the British course in 
Greece to the extent of withholding 
troops and supplies. 


Federal District: The government is 
expected to take steps soon toward chang- 
ing the status of the city of Ottawa to that 
of a federal district, similar to Washing- 
ton. The change-over may be gradual. 








oA Nation Built on SPELLED! 


ERE was elemental reasoning behind Eli Whitney's 
cotton gin, Morse’s telegraph, Mergenthaler’s lino- 
type, and McCormick’s reaper. They simply sought to do 
something faster. And why? To keep pace with a nation 
whose sovereignty is symbolized in the flight of the eagle 
—a nation that knew what it wanted and was on its way! 


Today, the best expression of this country’s will to get 
ahead is the airplane. It reaches deep into the everyday life 
of every individual, whether he is a regular air traveler or 
not. It speeds the decisions and stimulates the activities 
of the company he works for. It has stripped the isolation 
from the community he lives in. And it accomplishes 
these things because it is inherently free to move in all 
directions, untrammeled by natural or man-made boun- 
daries or restrictions, its service to mankind fostered and 


encouraged by wise and efficient regulatory authority. 
The airplane at war heralds the world to come. The 
immensity of the-task performed by Army and Navy air 
transport on the foundation laid by Airline experience and 
personnel is a clear indication of the part which civilian 
air transport will play in the nation’s postwar future. 


Yes, ours is a nation built on speed. And on speed 
it will continue to thrive, now that the Air Age is 
undeniably here! 3 ~ 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Wacs go places... JOIN up Now! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


CEADING THE WORLD 


on AUR TRANSPORT 
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How the “Swumpus Room” Zot its Name 


ONCE UPON A TIME a host named Joe invited some 
friends over for a relaxed, unhurried evening. 

When it was time for refreshments, Joe stepped 
behind the bar. “Hey, Joe,” said his friends, who were 
not very polite, “make ’em with Kinsey, or we'll 
raise a rumpus!” 

Now, you don’t have to believe this story of how 
the “Rumpus Room” got its name. But once you’ve 
tasted a drink made with light, smooth Kinsey, you'll 
readily believe that there’s no richer, no more deli- 
cious, no more satisfying whiskey than this. 

For Kinsey is the Unhurried Whiskey, blended 


with “know-how” for more than half a century. 

Your friends may be too polite to ask for Kinsey, 
but you can bet they'll enjoy it. So treat them as you 
would yourself. Serve Kinsey! 


For Unhurried Moments 


KINSEY 


The Unhurried Whis key 


Blended Whiskey * 86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits * Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa, 
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On the Bandwagon 
Latin America Wants Peace Voice, 
So Holdouts Are ‘Going to War’ 


Latin America registered sensitivity 
last week to the rising tempo of interna- 
tional affairs—to the Big Three meeting, 
to preparations for the inter-American 
conference Feb. 21 in Mexico City, and 
to the impending international gathering 
to discuss the Dumbarton Oaks security 

lan. 

“ The reaction of three South American 
countries was to join the war: 

@ President José Maria Velasco Ibarra of 
Ecuador announced that, although no 
formal declaration had been issued, his 
country had considered itself at war with 
Japan ever since the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. The Foreign Office pointed out that 
this position was in accordance with inter- 
American obligations contracted at the 
Lima, Panama, and Havana conferences. 
Germany was not included in the declara- 
tion, it explained, because there had been 
no direct German aggression against the 
United States comparable to the sneak 
Japanese assault. The Ecuadoran state- 
ment emphasized that no new measures 
would be taken as a result of the declara- 


4 _ tion and probably no new responsibilities 


’ would be assumed. : 


€ The Pafaguayan State Council ap- 


_ _ proved a declaration of war against both 
~ Germany and Japan on Feb. 7, and Presi- 


dent Higinio Morinigo signed the formal 
decree the following day. 

€ On Feb. 12, Peru declared war on Ger- 
many and Japan and announced its ad- 


herence to the United Nations. 


Outside, Looking In: There remained 


; four “associated nations” which had bro- 
> ken relations with the Axis but had not 
a declared war: Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, 


© The Little Don: Twenty-four Latin American newspapers 
| carry the adventures of Don Fulgencio—“the man who_had 
5 "0 childhood.” Here he asks: “Where can it be?” and hunts 
--until he finds, his slingshot. The best-selling Latin American 


and Venezuela. They were currently agi- 
tated by a widespread but unsubstantiat- 
ed rumor that countries which were not 
formally at war would not be given seats 
at the peace conference. Venezuela was 
said to have assumed leadership in a 
movement of protest. 

The significance of the war declara- 
tions appeared to be that, as the end of 
the European conflict approaches, the 
small and middle-sized nations of the 
Americas, like those of Europe, are be- 
coming increasingly concerned with their 
role in the postwar world and more and 
more determined to participate actively 
and equitably in organizing the peace. 
No doubt the issue will be thoroughly 
aired at Mexico City. 


Words Over Water 


The State Department had presented 
its case in favor of the Mexican-United 
States water diversion treaty. Its Cali- 
fornia opponents then took the floor. Day 
after day their witnesses went on. Sen. 
Tom Connally of Texas, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, tried in 
vain to limit the volume of talk.-“There 
doesn’t seem to be any way to control 
the flood :of testimony,” he complained. 
“There’s no way to control the floods of 
the Colorado any more than there is a 
way to control the floods of this commit- 
tee. There seems to be as much surplus 
here as in the Colorado.” 

In a heated exchange on Feb. 10, Sens. 
Hiram W. Johnson and Sheridan Dow- 
ney of California denied that they had 
“blocked other states from testifying.” 
“No one has interfered with the other 
states,” Johnson asserted, “. . . I insist on 
my rights.” 

“This committee has given California 
nearly three weeks,” Connally replied, 
“and the greatest proportion of the time 
has been consumed by Senator Downey 


asking questions.” But he gave grudging 
consent for California to complete its tes- 
timony without interference. 

Mexican reactions justified the fear of 
the State Department that the bitter at- 
tacks on the treaty would do nothing to 
improve inter-American relations, par- 
ticularly since they came on the eve of 
the Chapultepec conference. “To say that 
the State Department is annoyed with 
California would not be an overstate- 
ment,” Lowell Mellett wrote in The 
Washington Evening Star. 

There was Mexican newspaper criti- 
cism. And Mexican labor leaders were 
said to be advising their followers, as a 
reprisal, to refuse to help harvest Cali- 
fornia crops. 


Ballots for Brazilians? 


Although Brazil has had no national 
elections for more than a decade, several 
times in recent months President Getulio 
Vargas has promised the people of Brazil 
that, when circumstances are right, they 
will be held. 

Some of Vargas’s utterances had im- 
plied that nothing would be done until 
the war was over. But last week Bra- 
zilians were sure that the time was near. 
According to one prediction, they might 
have an opportunity to vote within six 
months. It was reported that a decree 
promulgating a new electoral code has 
already been drafted and may soon be is- 


, sued by Vargas. 


Capital newspapers gave columns to 
discussion and prediction. “Elections will 
take place soon,” declared A Manha, 
spokesman for the government, “thus 
showing loyal fulfillment of the promise 
made by the chief of the new Brazilian 
democracy.” O Jornal commented: “With 
the approach of elections it is natural that 
their immediate corollary—the organiza- 
tion of political parties—should be con- 
sidered. The parties dissolved by the 
Constitution of 1937 were all of a re- 
gional character and lacked the ideologi- 
cal structure necessary to make them ef- 
fective throughout the country.” 
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| comic strip, Don Fulz: :.. : 


ic the creation of 42-year-old Lino 


Palacio, Argentine cartoonist and athlete. Don Fulgencio first 
appeared in La Prensa of Buenos Aires but was thrown out 
when Palacio started using him in advertisements. In book form 
the little man sells equally well in British and German book- 
stores. Palacio is also a political cartoonist, under the name Flax. 
























Railroads Rushing Work to Handle 
V-E Turnabout of Traffic to West 


Overburdened Lines Preparing 
toCarry War Goods Fromthe East 
Over Single-Tracked Prairies 


Railroaders boast that they can lick any 
man-made crisis. They had always met 
every challenge, but last week they be- 
gan to worry over whether they would 
have to cry “Uncle!” 

The snow and ice that snarled North- 
eastern traffic .(NEwsweeEx, Feb. 12), 
also opened railroaders’ eyes to how 


- dangerously near to the breaking point 


the whole rail system is operating. And 
in the months ahead, even after Germany 
falls, it seems certain traffic will increase. 

The amount of additional manpower 
and rolling stock the railroads can mus- 
ter will spell the difference between clear 
tracks and congestion. If they can find 
most of the 85,000 workers they need and 
obtain delivery of the cars and locomo- 
tives they have on order, they hope to 


squeeze through. But from their experi- | 


ence of the past three years, rail men are 
painfully aware that these are two big if’s. 


First to the East: For trainmen and 
front-office men alike, the war has been 
an unremitting struggle against odds. 
When the Japanese attacked Pearl Har- 
bor the railroads had to move a fully 
equipped army to the West Coast at to 
iosed. When German submarines stalked 
coastwise tanker lanes their prime task 
became the daily delivery of 500,000 bar- 





mas 


rels of oil to the East Coast. Last year, 
despite 500,000 fewer workers and 600,- 
000 fewer cars than in 1918, the peak 
year of the last war, the railroads carried 
82 per cent more freight and 125 per 
cent more passengers. 

To do that enormous job the railroads 
had bought stronger Diesel and steam 
locomotives, straightened and flattened 
roadbeds, modernized yards, enlarged 
shops, achieved coordination among 
shippers, carriers, and government agen- 
cies, and worked their people around 
the clock. Nevertheless, as traffic stead- 
ily mounted and labor and materials 
steadily dropped, the margin between 
what the railroads could do and were do- 
ing contracted to virtually nothing. 

At one time railroaders thought that 
V-E Day would ease their traffic load. 
They soon learned that the military have 
other ideas: Maj. Gen. C. P. Gross, Chief 
of Transportation for the Army, warned 
that the end of the war in Europe will 
mean a still heavier burden on the rail- 
roads. Brig. Gen. Andrew F. McIntyre, 
chief of the rail division, foretold that in 
addition to their war work the railroads 
will have to haul many a trainload of 
supplies to the East Coast for relief in 
Europe. : 


Then to the West: On the basis of 
this advice, the railroads now anticipate 
a drop in traffic for perhaps six weeks or 
two months while the military adjust sup- 
ply lines to the Pacific theater. Then the 
Army and Navy will pour the freight on 
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again. Roads from the Midwest to the 
Pacific Coast may get as much as 50 
per cent more traffic than at present. 
Only short carriers off the direct routes 
to the West Coast and away from large 
war plants will escape the deluge. Pas- 
senger travel, too, will rise because of | 
returned casualties, men on furlough ro- 
tation, and soldiers en route from Europe 
to the Pacific. 

Railroad men will have to adjust them- 
selves to an entirely new tr rtation 
pattern. The traffic flow, which has been 
a strong current from West and South to 
East and North, will be rechanneled to 
funnel the weapons of war into Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, and other Western ports. But 
many articles, manufactured in the East, | 
will entail a double haul, first of raw ma- 
terials from the West for fabrication, then 
of the finished products back to the West. 

For two years Western roads have been 
preparing for V-E Day traffic. They have 
smashed some of the tightest single-track 
bottlenecks by installing centralized traf- 
fic control, which enables a dispatcher to 
move switches at a distant siding so that 
two trains may pass without stopping. 
They have also lengthened passing tracks 
and strengthened bridges. 


A Red Light Shining: Yet many other 
impediments remain. Long stretches of 
single-track main line still lack central- 
ized controls. Only seven railroads cross 
the Rocky Mountains. The manpower 
shortage is acute. Cars and locomotives 
are war-weary because of skimpy mainte- 
nance. 


Railway Age, trade paper of the indus- 


‘try, sums up the predicament thus: The 


winter-weather troubles of the railroads 
“are a warning to government authorities 
controlling the provision of equipment, 
materials, and manpower that adequate 
transportation for war purposes is indis- 
pensable to adequate production for war 
purposes, and that they imperil both ade- 


When Japan is the main target, railroads will face worse troubles than last century’s buffaloes or this year’s snow 














Near y five million students individ- 
ually trained. That’s the 53-year story 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools . . . dedicated to mass educa- 
ton . . . opposed to mass instruction. 


Active students currently enrolled 
with I. C. S. in America number more 
than 100,000, yet each has a teacher 
always at his side. The teacher is 
built into every one of the I,C.S. 
instruction books—the unique texts 
that leave no gaps to be filled in. 


Studying these teaching texts as an 
individual in a class by himself, the 
I.C.S. student recites a lesson by 
submitting a drawing or a set of an- 
Swers to examination questions. These 
lessons are carefully checked by staff 


instructors who are specialists all. 
Into the written submissions, they 
build further teaching . . . by mar- 
ginal notes, interlineations, and other 
remedial helps. 


During the period in which a 
teacher is so engaged, his full time is 
given to the one student whose work 
is before him. Every point in the les- 
son is gone over. If there is a part 
that the student does not understand, 
sometimes a two- or three-page letter 





of individual and specific instruction 
is written. All of each teacher’s time 
on every working day is used to 
instruct 12 students on the average. 
The 1-12 ratio is one of the lowest 
existing in any educational system. 


Teaching of the highest order in 
the texts, teaching of the highest order 
when recitations are submitted—this 
is the foundation of the I.C.S. achieve- 
ment in bringing personalized instruc- 
tion to the millions. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada and Great Britain 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 














MOLASSES . .. it’s the slowest thing in January; nourishing and 
“yummy” in a hundred different food preparations—but always mean 
to work with; tough for ordinary pumps to handle. : 


Yet it’s even tougher to pump this languid, sticky fluid in uniform 
amount—“metering,” they call it, and metering often is just as im- 
portant as pumping. In continuous mixing, for example, metering is 
the only means of keeping the proportions right. 


Perhaps you have never even thought about pumping molasses, 
or crushed pineapple, or cottage cheese, but it’s being done every 
day with Robbins & Myers Moyno pumps—and the quantities 
metered, too. Moynos for food-type materials operate on exactly the 
same principle as do other Moynos for paints, plastics, enamel, 
chemicals, starches, liquefied gases ... for practically everything, in 
fact, that will flow through a pipe. 


If you have a pumping problem, investigate the Moyno. It is not 
even similar to any other type of pump. Thousands are in daily use 
On services ranging all the way from simple applications to “impos- 
sible” conditions of abrasion, viscosity, and suspended solids. 


And if your present demands or future plans involve electric mo 
tors, industrial ventilation, converting machines to direct drives, or 
lifting and moving materials, Robbins & Myers experience can be a 
source of helpful assistance—R & M equipment a source of depend- 
able service. Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: 
Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Led., Brantford, Ontario. 


HINE ORIVES ANS 








_. quate transportation and adequate 
fp eee Ag they show lack of = et 


about the needs of the railways.” 
Free translation: There is danger ahead 
for the railroads. 


Bombers, 2,397 


The War Production Board last week 
glumly noted that jemuary's total aircraft 
output of 6,535 planes was 4 per cent 


' under schedule. Bad weather, which took 


a high absentee toll at one light-bomber 
and three fighter plants, and delays made 
necessary by engineering changes were 
responsible. 

There was one bright spot—a 13 per 
cent rise from December in the output of 
B-29s. Reflecting the trend toward heav- 
ier planes, total airframe weight rose 1 








f you love ve as we love you 
Rationing won't cut our love in two. 
Come on in=Tom, Dick, Harry, Pete. 
We recognize no cholf, ne wheat. 

No sheep, no goats = no list high hote 








Jat hospitable old Gimbels 
where cigarettes will 
be sold to anyone 














Be Eligible for Cards 

R H Macy & Co pees 
f by applications for cigaiette pur- 
chase cards from persons desir 


‘to participate in its rationing 
announced yesterday that it 
stopped ing 





regularly purchased 


ee t Macy's”: The sharp 
dart in the We tase Everybody” Val- 
entine ad of Gimbels, New York de- 
_partment store, is aimed at Gimbels 
traditional rival, Macy's, which re- 
cently inaugurated a cigarette ration- 
ing system and then found # necessary 
to restrict cards to persons who could 
prove they regularly bought cigarettes 
at the store. 
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per cent last month. The average unit 
turned out weighed more than 11,000 
pounds, compared with a 10,500-pound 
average in December. For the first time 
military censorship let the WPB issue a 
partial monthly breakdown. The January 
tally; bombers, 2,397; fighters and naval 
reconnaissance planes, 2,907; transports, 
653; trainers, 252; communication and 
special-purpose planes, 326. 


Hose of Mail? 


Who ever thought tnat stainless steel 
Would be endowed with sex appeal? 


Walter Tower, president of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, knew how 
.0 spice his lecture on postwar uses of 
steel. Before an audience of New York 
Stock Exchange customers’ men last 
week, he disclosed that technicians were 
gontemananing te possibility of fine stain- 
less-steel stockings to compete with nylon 
and silk. 

Queries from more than a dozen 
startled hosiery makers were among 
others pouring into the institute. While 
Tower gave no details, these are some 
little-known facts about the possibility 
of sheathing feminine legs in shimmer- 
ing metal: 

@ Steel threads 19/10,000 of an inch in 
diameter, already being made for a war 
purpose, are not quite “sheer” but are 
thinner than threads which go into serv- 
ice-weight stockings. Because of their 
fineness, they are perfectly flexible and 
probably could be knitted on regular 
stocking machines. 

@ Steel threads are stronger than those 
of any textiles; so the stockings would 
have fewer runs. A quick douse would 
wash them, and they would dry on a 
radiator in a few minutes. 

@ Would they be cold on the legs in zero 
weather? Yes, at first, but they would 
quickly absorb body heat and would re- 
tain it, unlike textile fibers. 

There is no use asking the institute or 
anyone else where the metallurgical mar- 
vels can be found. None have yet been 
knit. They are a laboratory dream, but 
feasible technically. 


_ Who's Got a Number? 


Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia has long 


shrilled against tinhorn gambling in New - 


York. But for three years his own baili- 
wick has furnished many pay-off figures 
for the numbers, or policy, racket, the 
common man’s favorite way of losing a 
few pennies or a few dollars. 

The policy player falls for odds of 600 
to 1 that he canno' a winning num- 
ber between 1 999. To foil policy 
bankers who based the winning number 
on daily security-trading volume, La 
Guardia last week induced the New York 
Stock Exchange and Curb Exchange to 
report sales only in rounded totals, as 
they did before 1942. Previously, on a 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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Get This Quality Tie! 


Mr., if you sell anything, think bog & 
superior it has to be to stand up to this: 
We claim that the test of a shave creagh 
is not who makes the loudest claims-** 
but how it works on your face. ‘ i 
A/S 


— Mennen right then and there— = 


cost or obligation. AY \) 
You Win Either Way Xi “a 
We make this offer because not one mani 


a thousand sends for the tie. What “se Oe 
cent proof that Mennen ont-performs other 
brandsin giving more comfort, and cleaner 
shaves that keep men presentable longer. 

So you see, if what we say is true, you 
win better shaves for life. If not, you win 
a handsome necktie. Just as a fair-minded 
man, accept this astonishing 2 to 1 bet. 
Get Mennen Shave Cream today! 


Bet Expires April 30, 1945 


NINEN Séawe Coon 
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After every shave cool, 

soothe, and protect your shin 

with healing Mennen Skin ' 
Balm—It makes your face 

feel wonderful. 
















e Lather Shave (Menthol-Iced) 
« Brushless (Tube or Jar) 


LOOK BETTER—Stay freshly shaved longer by using... 
| MENNEN TALCUM FOR MEN— 
Hammerized” for finer texture. Neutral tint—can't show. The overwhelming favorite of 


America’s well-groomed men 
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WALL STREET 
The “Off Board Market” 


American investors today are prob- 
ably better informed concerning . the 
operations of the nation’s financial 
structure than at any other time in his- 
tory. Curiously enough, however, few 
understand completely the workings of 
the “off board” or “over-the-counter” 
market, although new issues of United 
States Government bonds, municipal 
bonds, corporate bonds and stocks, rail- 
road equipment trust issues, bank and 
insurance stocks, investment trust 


shares and foreign bonds are all ini- 


tially distributed through the “off 
board” market. A financial Gallup Poll 
would show a low percentage even of 
investors who could give accurate 
answers to such questions as: What 
role do dealers play in this market? 
What are the steps in the handling of 
various types of “off board” transac- 
tions? What provisions, both self- 
regulatory and governmental, exist for 
the protection of investors? 


THE OFF 
SECURITIES MARKET | 
| 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE IH 


| 


THE OFF BOARD SECURITIES MARKET: 
It Clears the Way for Action 


Because in practice the “off board” 
market often offers attractive invest- 
ment opportunities which are over- 
looked by the average investor, the 
nation wide investment firm of Merrill 


BOARD 





Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has pre- | 
pared an unusually interesting booklet | 


on the subject entitled “THE Orr 
Boarp Securities Market”. It 
answers pertinent questions concerning 
the functioning of this branch of 
finance, cuts through misconceptions 
and presents a comprehensive picture 
of this market in all its major phases, 
including Underwriting, ‘Secondary 
Distributions” and Trading. 
NEWSWEEK readers will find “THE 
Orr Boarp SECURITIES MARKET’* a 
practical handbook which provides the 
answers to many vexing questions and 
one that will be of practical value in 
determining its investment possibilities. 





*Copies of “THe Orr Boarp SecuRITIES MARKET” 
will be sent without cost or obligation. Address re- 
ests to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
70 Pine Street, New 


& Beane, 
York 5, N. Y, 
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The 60;000,000 Job Fantasy 


° by RALPH ROBEY. 


It probably no longer is worth- 
while to try to determine who first 
came forward with the idea that there 
must be 60,000,000 jobs in this coun- 
try at the end of the war if we are to 
have “full employment.” Dr. Julius 
Hirsch, a high official in the German 
Government during the last war, who 
now lives in this country and from 
time to time has been used by the Ad- 
ministration as a “consultant,” claims 
that a year and a half ago he forecast 
that this number of jobs would be 
needed, and it is possible that this was 
the real origin of the figure. But re- 
gardless of whether that is the case, 
we know that the figure was lifted to 
headline proportions when it was used 
by President Roosevelt in his Chicago 
campaign speech, and that Henry 
Wallace, in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee three weeks ago, 
made it clear that this is the basis up- 
on which he has built his postwar pro- 


gram. 

In brief, “60,000,000 jobs” has now 
become something close to a slogan—a 
battle cry—around which all good peo- 
ple are. supposed to rally. Anyone who 
questions the possibility of our reach- 
ing such a goal is put down, to use the 
term of Mrs. Roosevelt, as a “defeat- 
ist,” and those who question the valid- 
ity of the figure, or the desirability of 
that many of us having jobs in the 


immediate postwar years, are re- 


garded, to say the least, as hope- 
lessly thwarted in their social think- 
ing and unwilling to work for the 
“good life.” 

Well, in spite of thereby opening 
ourselves to a blast of epithets, this 
column wants to go on record as say- 
ing that the 60,000,000 figure is utter 
fantasy and unadulterated economic 
nonsense. It has no foundation in 
either logic or fact. We not only will 
not have 60,000,000 employed in the 
immediate postwar period, but as a 
nation it would be a cause of profound 
regret, and contrary to our general 
welfare, if that many of us have to fill 
jobs when the war is over. 


What is the evidence to justify 
such strong language? The woods are 
so full of it that no economist worthy 
of the name could possibly miss it. 

(John Gebhart, director of research 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, has prepared an excellent 
analysis of the problem under the 
headin “Manpower in War and 
Peace,” and Rutus S. Tucker, econo- 


mist of General Motors Corp., has made 
an even more elaborate statistical 
analysis, which was published by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
in its January Business Record.) 

First, let’s get clear just what is 
meant by “full employment.” It does 
not mean that every last one of us has 
a job. That is important to remember. 
The only way in which we could have 
“full employment” in the sense that all 
of us have a job at all times would be 
for the government, on the one hand, 
to prohibit any business organization 
from releasing a workman until an- 
other job was assigned to him, and on 
the other hand, to prevent each of us 
from leaving his job of his own free 
will. Something approximating that 
situation is found in Germany. and 
Russia, but certainly it is not what we 
are looking for in this country. We 
want to continue to be free to leave a 
job if we don’t like it, and the con- 
tinuance of that freedom, plus the nor- 
mal ebb and flow of business, means 
that there always will be some unem- 
ployment. How much it will amount 
to in numbers is open to debate, but 
most of the estimates for the postwar, 
granting prosperity, place it at around 
9,500,000 to 3,000,000. 


Now let us look at the over-all pic- 
ture. At the end of the war, or a year 
or so after, we will have a total labor 
force—which means all those who are 
willing to work—of some 58,000,000 
or 59,000,000. (Tucker estimates 58.3 
million; Gebhart, 57.7; Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, 58.5; Brookings Institu- 
tion, 59.) Suppose we take the mid 
figure of 58,500,000. From this we 
need to subtract the minimum unem- 
ployment, say, 2,500,000. That leaves 
56,000,000. Then from that we must 
make a further deduction for those 
who will be in the armed services, say, 
2,000,000. That leaves only 54,000,- 
000 as the maximum civilian employ- 
ment we can expect. 
~ “It is 54,000,000, then, and not 
60,000,000, which should be our post- 
war goal. If 60,000,000 of us are to be 
employed, the government will have 
to Ce all of us in our jobs, will have 
to prevent our youth from returning 
to school, will have to keep our wives 
in the factories and shops, and will 
have to refuse to let those beyond 65 
years of age retire. Surely in this na- 
tion we should be able to look forward 
to a future which does not involve 
that kind of regimentation. 
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(Continued from Page 69) 
day when turnover on the Bi 
amounted to 1,321,422 shares, Pipe se- 
lecting the third, fourth, and digits 
(214) collected. Because trading rarely 
exceeds 3,000,000 shares, the first three 
digits do not vary sufficiently for policy 
making; now the exchange will announce 
sales as “about 1,820,000” shares. 

The round-number device, La Guardia 
bravely estimated, “will save thousands 
of dollars every day for poor families in 
New York.” Actually, it will hurt only the 
civic pride of New York policy bankers. 
With ease they can switch to the well- 
publicized daily statement of the Cincin- 
nati clearinghouse or the United States 
Treasury. Or the numbers players can 
save their money for a respectable plunge 
in the stock market. 


Henry’s There to Stay 


To Henry J. Kaiser, who has done more 
building than the Pharaohs, Big Steel’s 
move was a challenge. The $2,106,000,- 
000 United States Steel Corp. informed 
the government last week that it wanted 


to buy or lease the two-year-old Kaiser- © 


operated steel plant at Fontana, Calif., 
for postwar production. At the same time, 
Big Steel said it was prepared to dicker 
for purchase or lease of the mammoth 
plant at Provo, Utah, which it operates 
for the government through a subsidiary, 
the Geneva Steel Corp. 

Scarcely had the announcement hit 
the newspapers when Kaiser countered 
with an announcement of his own. There 
was no “for sale” sign on Fontana, the 
chunky California industrialist declared. 
Fontana was wholly owned by the Kaiser 
company, oie § by a $111,000,000 
loan (about $6,000,000 has already been 
paid off) from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., and Kaiser intended to keep 
right on running it after the war. What 
was more, he had his eye on the larger 
Provo plant, and after the war wanted the 
the same chance to buy it as U.S. Steel 
or anyone else. 


The West’s Answer: The two state- 
ments dispelled a major doubt of the 
eleven Western states, whose hopes for 
an expanding economy are built on the 


. new steel mills (NEwsweex, Aug. 21, 


1944), Westerners had feared that the 
two huge mills would close when the sky- 
rocketed demand for war steel. vanishes. 

With title to Fontana secure unless it 
defaults on its RFC loans, the Kaiser com- 
pany has an integrated plant with a pro- 
ductive ee agg of about 700,000 net 
tons annually. It will take $30,000,000 or 
more, however, to convert to production 
for peacetime markets. A much bigger 
prize is fhe Provo plant, with an annual 
productive capacity of 1,300,000 net tons 
of steel ingots. Owned by Defense Plant 
Corp., it cost $200,000,000 to build. 
Equipping it for peacetime production 
would hike that amount by an additional, 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000. Unless that 
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These are times 
“to keen up the joy of every 
cigarette! Luxuriate in 
distinguished MARLBOROS. 
So much more richness... 
flavor...smoking 
pleasure...merely a 

penny or two extra! 
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Air Technical Service Command from Associated Press 


SS iscotis. OSL TS 


Cloud Classrooms: Although they probably will never see combat, these radi- 
cally designed planes of the Air Technical Service Command at Wright Field, Ohio, 
furnish air-tested answers to Army engineering questions. Apparently flying back- 
ward, the “tail-first” XP-55 Curtiss Ascender (top) has forward control surfaces and 
‘rudder near the wing tips; a rear engine drives the three-blade propeller. The Mc- 
Donnell XP-67 (center) is a twin-engine, bat-winged, long-range interceptor-fighter 
testing flying-wing theories. Vultee’s twin-boomed XP-54 (below) with forward-swept 
wings is made primarily of magnesium to save weight; flush-riveted skin lowers drag. 





price tag is marked way down, however, 
steel men believe it will be impossible 
for Provo to turn out a peacetime prod- 
uct at a competitive price. 

Nevertheless a third bidder for the 
mammoth plant was reported this week. 
The new group, identified with Allen & 
Co., New York investment bankers, won 
control of the modest-sized Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. (with plants in the 
East and Midwest) several months ago 
and recently added to its holdings with 
purthase of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp. from Rockefeller interests. 


The Brass Ring 


After the last war American banks and 
investors made enormous loans to devas- 
tated European countries. Many of them 
have never been repaid. In a quarter of a 
century the merry-go-round has made 
the full cycle. Will a brass ring for a free 
ride be waiting for an eager Europe to 
snatch again? 

Last week fourteen New York banks, 
headed by the country’s biggest, Chase 
National, concluded a loan of $100,000,- 
000 to the Roval Netherlands Govern- 
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ment in exile, to run about three years 
at 1% per cent interest. The purpose was 
reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

There was no conflict with the Johnson 
Act. The act forbids American private 
citizens or groups to lend to foreign gov- 
ernmments in default on debts to the 
United States prior to 1934, but the 
Netherlands, a neutral in the last war, 
had not defaulted. The President urged 
repeal of the act in a message to Con- 
gress on Monday. 

As expected, the President also asked 
for postwar international financial coop- 
eration, including the creation of the In- 
ternational Bank and Monetary Fund 
agreed to at the Bretton Woods confer- 
ence last summer. 


The Line Forms: No matter how the 
argument over the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 12) came out, 
the action by the group of private banks 
marked a new era in American lending. 

This time their initial step was almost 
risk-free. The Netherlands was pledging 
equivalent gold assets already available in 
this country as security. 

In the offing, it was reported, were 
dickers with Britain, the Netherlands 
East Indies, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, 
and perhaps others. But all these loans 
appeared to come under the Johnson Act 
ban. Others barred included Belgium, 


Estonia, France, Germany, Greece, Hun- ~ 


gary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Armenia, and So- 
viet Russia. Their defaults totaled more 
than $13,000,000,000. 


Significance-—— 


The President was expected to get his 
wish for repeal of the Johnson Act (see 
Periscope). Allies and eventually ene- 
mies will have to be supplied with dol- 
lars, because only rehabilitated coun- 
tries will provide markets for American 

oods. 

The vital question is how these loans 
shall be proportioned among the lending 
countries and among private, govern- 
ment, and international lending institu- 
tions. Apparently American private bank- 
ing is ready to step quickly into the 
breach with short-term and intermediate 
credits to nations that are good risks like 
the Netherlands. But these loans can be 
at best only stop-gaps until longer-term 
financing is arranged. A long-range pol- 
icy will be a necessity if foreign trade 
is to produce the hoped-for 3,000,000 
jobs for Americans and an annual busi- 
ness of $10,000,000,000. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ News last week suggested a pri- 
vately financed American corporation 
which would insure commercial or in- 
vestment credits abroad. But it warned: 
“Private American capital . . . is unlikely 
to be available if it is threatened with, 
competition by financial agencies of the 
United States Government or by interna- 
tional agencies operated by govern- 
ments.” 
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“Whiskey on Its Way to Age’’—painted at the distillery by Robert L. Benney 


87 years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 
Into every mellow drop of Imperial goes the whiskey-wisdom gained by 
Hiram Walker through all the years since 1858. It’s whiskey with a 


difference ... yet always the same... made to give you everything you 


~~” IMPERIAL 


Rep U.S.Pet. 08 





| 86 proof. The straight 


whiskey in this product is 
4 years or more old. 30% 


| straight whiskey. 707% 


neutral spirits distilled 


| from grain. Hiram 


Walker and Sons Inc., 
Peoria, Ilisnois 





Ever since Fortisan, the world’s ” 
strongest textile yarn, emerged from | 
the laboratories of Celanese Corporation 
of America, it has been doing war work. 
Fortisan production has been absorbed for military uses 
—from flare parachute cloth to sewing threads. During this 
period Fortisan has been given very little publicity. But the 
mere mention of the existence of this synthetic yarn which 
combines great strength with extreme lightness and amazing 
dimensional stability has kindled the imagination of men and 
women in a great variety of industries. Already they have visualized 
Fortisan's value in hundreds of different products—men's and women’s 
apparel, dental floss, acoustical diaphragms, rainwear, webbing, 
tapes, nets, sporting equipment, house furnishings, marine uses, 
electrical applications, high pressure hose and in laminations... 
Yes, the Fortisan inquiry file proves the alertness of industry in 
planning for the postwar period ... Celanese Corporation 
of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. .“ 


“Great Moments in Music’’* presented by Celanese.” 
«.. Every Wednesday Evening, ¢ 
Columbia Network, Coast to Coast 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Celanese | 
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Lamarr, ravishing . . . Garson, aristocratic 


Best Looking: In Boston, JosEpH A. Co- 
LETTI, sculptor, named his choices for 
the ten best-looking women in America. 
They were: Hedy Lamarr, “a real beauty 
. . . Unique an completely ravishing’; 
Greer Garson, the “essence of aristocratic 
charm”; Ingrid Bergman, “a marvelous 
figure from a sculptor’s viewpoint”; Greta 
Garbo, “elusive,” with “hauntingly un- 
forgettable” eyes; Katharine Cornell; 
Vivien Leigh; Ethel Barrymore, “beau- 
tiful in the classic tradition”; Mme. Chi- 
ang Kai-shek; Esther Williams, “the best 
of the American athletic type”; and 
Madeleine: Carroll, “marvelous shoulders 
and a lovely carriage.” 

KATHARINE Warp Lane, Boston sculp- 
tress, listed the ten most handsome Amer- 
ican men. Her choices: Gary Cooper, for 
the “wonderful shape of his head”; Philip 
Merivale, for the “tragic cast to his face”; 
Rear Admiral Ricliard E. Byrd, for his 
“small, aristocratic features”; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, “marvelously proportioned”; 
Fredric March, for his “beautiful wide 
brow”; Lt. Gen. Mark Clark, “because I 
love his long nose”; Raymond Massey, for 
his “marvelous frame and bony struc- 

e”; Gen. Douglas MacArthur, “whose 
classic, regular features make him seem 
much younger”; Cary Grant; Paul V. 
McNutt, for his “well-balanced head.” 


Miss Lane, who is unmarried, said there 
were few men that she would care to look 
at for more than five seconds. 


Born: A boy, Peter Newton, to ELEANOR 
PowELL, dancer, and the actor GLENN 
Forp; in Hollywood, Feb. 5. 

A girl, to MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN, screen 
actress, and JOHN Farrow, director; in 
Hollywood, Calif., Feb. 9. 


Married: ANNE SHIRLEY, 26, film actress, 
and Aprian Scott, 33, producer; in Las 
Vegas, Nev., Feb. 9. It was the second 
marriage for each. 

Mag. Rrcuarp I. Bone, 24, Pacific air 
ace, and ManjoriE VATTENDAHL, 21, 
schoolteacher; in Superior, Wis., Feb. 10. 


Divorced: Cart Van Doren, 59, author, 
and JEAN Wricut Van Doren, his sec- 
ond wife; in Reno, Nev., Feb. 8. Mrs. 
Van Doren charged cruelty. 


Mistake: Stars and Stripes, the Army 
newspaper, found last week it had mis- 
takenly identified the picture of its “Gl 
Joe—the man of the year” (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 5). Actually he was Sgt. John H. 
Parks of Mill Creek, Ind., now missing, 


instead of Sgt. Hobert Drew of Blooming- 


dale, N. J. 





. . . Bergman, marvelous figure . . . 


Garbo, elusive 


Practical: In Belgium, MARLENE DrE- 
TRICH, actress, offered her scanties as a 
souvenir to Peter J. Carroll, Associated 
Press photographer. Carroll said he’d pre- 
fer to have the pilot’s cap the actress 
was wearing— ‘it’s more practical.” Told 
later he was “crazy” to pass up Marlene’s 
offer, Carroll said; “I’ve got a cute little 
wite back in Boston who won't think I'm 
so crazy.” 


Died: Dr. Wituiam H. HoweE.t, 84, 
noted physiologist; in Baltimore, Md., 
Feb. 6. Dr. Howell, discoverer of heparin 
(a form of liver extract used to prevent 
blood clotting), was director emeritus of 
the School of Hygiene and Public Health 
at Johns Hopkins University. 

Hypr Icor, 67, boxing writer and 
sports cartoonist for Hearst newspapers; 
in New York, Feb. 11. Gene Tunney’s 
first victory over Jack Dempsey was the 
only heavyweight championship fight he 
guessed wrong. 

ALICE Foote MacDouGAaLL, 77, res- 
taurateur and cookbook author; in New 
York, Feb. 10, After the death of her hus- 
band, a coffee broker, Mrs. MacDougall 
started a $2,000,000 coffee business and 
restaurant chain with $38, then went 
broke during the depression. She later 
at 65 took her restaurants out of the red. 
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Union Ban on Interlochen 
Strikes at Music's Future 


However, when all the shooting was over 
and we came to the summer of 1943, there 
was no Interlochen high-school student or- 
chestra on the air. Nor was there in the year 
1948 any other school band or orchestra on 
the networks, and there never will be without 
» the permission of the American Federation 
of Musicians. 


So read a paragraph from the January 
1944 issue of International Musician, the 
official publication of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. James C. Petrillo, 
the AFM president, was reporting what 
looked like the end of the Interlochen 
affair which had begun in July 1942. 
Then by threatening a strike of all radio 
musicians, Petrillo had ‘forced the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. to discontinue its 
annual sustaining summer broadcasts of 
student concerts from the National Music 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich. The next fall 
he banned all broadcasts of music pro- 
grams by students of the Eastman School 
of Music and the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Press and public were indignant. The 
Senate ordered the Interstate Commerce 
Committee to investigate. But, “when all 
the shooting was over,” there was still no 
“school band or orchestra on the net- 
works.” 


Thou Shalt Not Teach: Arrogant as 
the Petrillo statement was—and it actual- 
‘ly goaded the Senate into reopening its 
ne day sore 4 investigation—the news 
broke last week that this year’s February 


International News 


Petrillo thinks these boys and girls “take the 


issue of International, Musician would 
carry an even more incredible edict: The 
National Music Camp, though. still si- 
lenced on the airwaves, is now on the 
AFM’s “unfair” list. Carried to its pos- 
sible extremes, the boycott could put 
Interlochen out of business. Any teacher 
who worked there during the summer 
would lose his AFM membership—and 
thereby his. means of livelihood during 
the rest of the year. 


As a target for Petrillo, Interlochen - 


seems singularly unsuitable. Designed 
primarily for high-school students who 
are interested in music, it is much like 
any other summer camp for boys and 
girls. It was started in 1928 by Dr. Jo- 
seph E. Maddy and Thaddeus P. Gid- 
dings and last summer was attended by 
some 900 students (650 full-time) from 
44 states, the Canal Zone, and Canada. 

Petrillo’s reasons for branding Inter- 
lochen as “unfair” have not been officially 
announced. But on July 30, 1942, after 
he had taken the orchestra off. the air, he 
said: “It is easy to understand that the 
more free music the radio stations re- 
ceive, the less need for the professional.” 
Furthermore, he claimed that the Na- 
tional Music Camp was run on a com- 
mercial basis because there was a tuition 


charge (in the summer of 1942, $275 for - 


eight weeks). This argument, however, 
was refuted by the 8 ge gud of Jus- 
tice, which investigated the camp and 
held that it was legitimately a nonprofit, 
tax-exempt institution. 

Currently, area is a Petrillo 
pawn. Two weeks ago the Senate passed 
the Vandenberg bill, which would make 
it illegal for anyone to interfere with non- 
commercial, educational, or cultural. pro- 


campai 
propagandized, and who told 


grams. The measure is now before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. As an e law, its pos- 
sibilities for breaking Petrillo’s arbitrary 
dictatorship of radio music are eniormous. 


Thou t Not Speak: But the Van- 
denberg Pat ts not all. Through Inter- 
lochen, Petrillo also hopes to quiet the 
man responsible for reviving Congres- 
sional probing of the AFM: Dr. Maddy, 
Interlochen’s head and also professor of 
radio music at the University of Michi- 
gan. It was he who ed and 
e Senate 
committee that Petrillo had once said: 
“Maddy and all other music educators 
are murderers. They are training musi- 
cians to take the bread and butter from 
union musicians, causing them to starve 
to death.” 

Now 58, Maddy is himself an AFM 
member of 35 years’ standing. As a pro- 
fessional musician he played the violin, 
viola, clarinet, and saxophone. As an edu- 
cator he organized the first high-school 
orchestra and was a pioneer in music in- 
struction over the radio. He told News- 
WEEK last week that he did not intend to 
resign from the AFM; that the union 
would have to throw him out. 

It probably will, for he maintains that 
Interlochen will go on as always next 
summer. If he cannot find a legal way to 
a | Petrillo’s “unfair” ruling, he says he 
will hire nonunion teachers. Only about 
half of the faculty are union members 
anyway. “Petrillo is declaring me unfair 
because I have criticized him.” Maddy 
said. “He’s striking at free speech. I’ve 

ot a ri 
e'll fin 


t to voice my opinions. I hope 


that out in court. 


bread and butter” from his men 








‘ta T’S like a bloomin’ dime store!” said one 

of the aircraft mechanics as he made a 
final check of the instrument-studded con- 
trol panel of a big bomber. 

**How’s that?” asked his pal. “Why the 
darn thing’s full of glass jewels!” 

And it is, no fooling! One of the most 
interesting developments of the war is the 
use of tiny accurately shaped droplets of 
glass forinstrument bearings. Today in many 
cases these replace hard-to-get imported sap- 
phire bearings. Made of glass developed by 
Corning, the new “jewels” have two great 
advantages. One, speedy production, far 
beyond anything possible with real jewels. 
Two, glass jewels are so hard and tough they 
often outwear the steel bearing points. 





Why is a bomber like 


This is just another example of how the 
American glass industry, developed to full 
strength in peace time, has been able to 
come quickly to-the aid of our nation in 
war. Corning is full of other examples where 
glass was ready almost immediately—to re- 
place vital metals, to do a thousand difficult 
and essential war jobs. 

Take the problem of pipelines for a fever- 
ishly expanding chemical industry. In many 
cases alloys were used that are needed in 
other places. Corning was ready with tested 
glass piping that often outlasts metal many 
times over because glass is almost cor- 
rosion proof, 

That is just one example of how 
glass is helping an essential industry 





a Dime Store ? 


today. Maybe if you thought more about 
glass—a material extremely resistant to wear 
and corrosion—you could find a place in 
your business where it will help speed the 
end of the war. Write Corning Glass Works, 
Dept. 52-N, Corning, New York. 


Corning 


means 
Research ‘in Glass 






==from a Test Cell 


One of the means of experiment used by Solar is a test » 
cell, housing testing equipment and a Wright R-2600 — 
engine. Here Solar engineers. study the behavior of ex- 
haust gases to determine the effect of the exhaust system 
on engine and airplane performance. : 


By such methods which eliminate guess work, Solar 
exhaust systems have been constantly improved for 
fifteen years, and today rate higher in performance yet -- 
are lower in price than ever . 

A vast new field is opening up for products which, 
like exhaust systems, have - do with the thermo- 
dynamics of exhaust gases .. . ie pepeen san a 
turbine engines, heat exchangers, and accessories for the 
recovery of waste heat energy, the elimination of hazard- - 
ous gases, and the control and transfer of heat. 


The Solar test cell not only offers a fascinating 
glimpse of things to come in this growing field, but 
typifies the methods by which Solar expects to lead in 
their development. Other companies are invited to con- 
sult Solar on problems in this field. - - 
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_ Amateur on the Pro Trail 










SPORTS _ 








An amateur golfer finds little fame and 
less fortune following the professionals 
through their citrus circuit in the winter 
season. Yet on the current pro tour of 
the sunshine cities (from Portland in 
November to New Orleans last week) 
an amateur is playing regularly with the 
play-for-pay crowd. 

Ed Furgol of Utica, N. Y., and. De- 
troit came up the hard way—through 
caddying and the public links—and_ ar- 
rived just as: most of the big amateur 


events folded with the war.. Since he’s 


a 4-F, the 6-foot 180-pound golfer was 


left behind when his fellow amateurs and 


their simon-pure sport: went off to war. 


_. So, on ‘savings and loans, he went: off 


An Arm and a Half: When he was a 
child, Furgol hurt his left arm in a play- 
ground accident. Now the arm is 10 
inches shorter than his right one, and 
the elbow is permanently stiffened. “My 
undersized .left arm,” the 24-year-old 
player says, “is a real liability on the 
links. It goes dead under prolonged ex- 
ertion. I don’t dare spend an hour or. so 
on the practice tee, before a round, as 
y do. If I warmed up, I'd wear my 
eft arm out ahead of time; so I go in 
there cold and Play myself into form.” 
In form, Furgol drives an average of 225 
yards. But he has trouble lining up putts, 
and his putting is terrible. 

Despite his handicap, Furgol played 
basketball on his ‘high-school team and 
baseball with the Utica town team, and 
boxed as a welterweight. He won several 
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FIFTH AVENUE LOOKS SOUTH, TOO! 





Main Street has always looked South for pretty 


_ ginghams and sturdy denims. And you know 


that Factory Street has also looked South for 
serviceable work clothes. 
Today, Fifth Avenue looks South, too! 
For the Southern textile industry has learned 
to make quality worsteds, fine broadcloth, superb 
knit goods... even sheer, filmy stuff that’s just 
right for original Fifth Avenue evening gowns. 
All Southern industries . . . agriculture, mining 





and “railroading” too...have made equally 
startling advances in “know how ’’ that will enable 
them to move ahead with confidence in the post- 


_ war world. 


Take a tip from Fifth Avenue: 
Leok ahead—look South! 
Share in the Southland’s great future. 


Erman? £. Rows 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 











A fair question and 
a simple answer 





Ww has Brindley’s Mixture be- 
come one of American smokers’ 
favorite fine pipe tobaccos? Because 
it’s indescribably different. We 
think you'll like it. 

15¢ 


SY, oz. eee 50¢ 
16 oz. . s » $2.10 


1% Of, ee @ © 
134 Om oo « 25¢ 
8 oz... o 0 o $1.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


Crindlard Orie 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 
FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 














RECOGNIZED 
PF 


The Taft has been granted 
recognition by experienced 
travelers. They have fully 
recognized our ability to 
provide all those services 
a New York visitor demands 
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to make his trip perfect! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL acrreo tewss, mor. 


TAFT 


irsonse NEW YORK'# 
TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING MANAGEMENT 
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Associated Press 


International 


Wings of an Angel: The odd arm of coincidence—or collusion—reached from 
Germany to the United States last week with the receipt of the above letters from 
American prisoners in Stalag Luft I. Lt. John J. Berrio (left) wrote for reservations 
for the Stanley Cup hockey play-offs in March, while Lt. M. D. Givens (before the 
Byrnes ban on racing) asked reservations for the Kentucky Derby, scheduled to be 
run in May. Note the similar opening phrases. 





local golf tourneys in New York State 
and went to the semifinal round of the 
1940 National Public Links champion- 
ship at Detroit. He was defeated 1 up 
on the 38th hole by Bob Clark of St. 
Paul, who won the title. Furgol had bor- 
rowed money to attend. When he was 
eliminated, he gave his last $16 to his 
caddy and went to work for the Ford 


’ company. 


Last summer he won the All-American 
amateur championship at the Tam 
oShanter course in Chicago. On his cur- 
rent tour—he is the only traveling ama- 
teur—he has finished top amateur in seven 
of ten tournaments and in addition is 
among the top dozen of the pilgrims. 

The important lesson Furgol has 
learned from Byron Nelson, Sam Snead 
& Co. is “hitting the ball the way.I felt 
capable of hitting it best, rather than 
trying to copy someone else’s style.” It 
he assures himself that he can make a 
“good living,” he will turn pro at the end 
of the winter season. Otherwise, he is 
Gene Sarazen’s choice to win the first 
postwar amateur championship. 


Rules From the Dream Book 


Halloween was momentous for Julian 
Rice, contract-bridge teacher, baseball 
fan, ex-billiard champion, lawyer, and 
war worker from Bronxville, N. Y. That 
night he had a dream in which he insti- 
tuted new rules for baseball; it turned out 
to be an all-sports nightmare for New 
York sports writers. 

Since then Rice has been dreamin 
up new rules for every sport he can thin 
of and propagandizing the writers in a 


one-man crusade “to evolutionize sports” 
‘and make spectator games more enter- 
taining for the spectator. Here are some 
of the Rice brain storms: 

@ Baseball with the option. In the right 
angles formed by extending the foul lines 
behind the plate, all fouls would be “free 
fouls” without penalty. Behind the plate 
all fouls, including the third, would be 
strikes. A passed batter might refuse his 


_ walk to take another turn at bat. If he 


were walked again, he would go directly 
to second base. 

€ Basketball with the option. On per- 
sonal foul shots, a player might choose to 
shoot from the customary 15-foot line for 
one point, or from a 21-foot line for two 
points. 

€ Football with the option. After touch- 
downs a team would have the choice to 
convert from the 2-yard line for one point 
or from the 17-yard line for 2 points. 

At Columbia Gymnasium last week 
Rice’s basketball theory was tested, along 
with suggested improvements by How- 
ard Hobson, former Oregon coach. (Field 
goals shot from a 21-foot arc to count 
three points; the foul lanes ‘to be wid- 
ened from six to twelve feet.) Columbia, 
Rice’s alma mater, defeated Fordham 
73-58 under the new regulations, or 59-44 
under standard rules. Attending coaches 
viewed ‘the proceedings with disfavor, but 
the spectators (some 250 voters of 1,000) 
balloted: 183 for, 85 against the two- 
point foul; 148 for, 105 against the three- 
point field goal: and 152 for, 65 against 
widening the foul lanes. 

Sometime this spring the Rice system 
ot baseball 2lso will be tested by two 
college teams. 
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MEDICINE _ 





‘What Did the Doctor Say?’ 


Any doctor who listens to a patient’s 
complaints and then tries to explain the 
nature of his illness is wary about using 
even the simplest medical terms. Often 
the patient becomes anxious or confused 
because he partially or completely mis- 
understands the doctor’s words. At times, 
serious maladjustment has resulted. 

To find out just how much the average 
American knows about ordinary medical 
phraseology, Dr. Frederick C. Redlich, 
psychiatrist at the Yale University School 
of Medicine, conducted an elaborate sur- 
vey, the first of its kind. The report, based 
on. data obtained from 25 patients to 
whom 60 medical terms were presented, 
was published last week in the Yale 

Journal of Biology and Medicine. It dem- 
onstrates the dangerous gap between 
what the: doctor means and what the 
patient thinks he means. 

The men and women were tested pri- 
vately in casual interviews by doctors 
they knew well. All were literate (aver- 
age 1.Q., 110); all came from American 
urban communities. : 


A Little Knowledge: -The result was 
“semantic confusion.” Two-thirds of the 
25 patients knew too little about medical 
matters. A small group knew “too much,” 
but their knowledge was erratic, poorly 
integrated, and often quite irrational. 

Typical answers, reminiscent of the 
familiar schoolboy boners: 

Spine: “A bone, way down your back.” 

SPINAL FLUID: “Pus that comes out of 
the spine.” 

Inrection: “Blood poisoning, ‘skin 
wounds cause it.” 

Tusercu.osis: “A disease of chest and 
throat with spitting.” ; 


Sypninis: “An incurable disease . .. 
caused by unlawful relations.” 

Procnosis: “Everything is going to be 
all right.” 


NERVE: “You have to have them, they ° 


keep you excited.” 


Tumor: “A bump . .. caused by a 


blow.” 

Orcanic: “Disease of the organs, not 
curable.” 

FuncTIONAL: “Parts of the body that 
operate in a normal manner.” 

PsycHocENic: “A person who knows 
about genital organs. 

Mino: “Everything in your head.” 

Sout: “The beautiful thoughts of your 
mind.” 

‘ Moron: “A person who does not be- 
lieve in God.” 

Most of the patients said their medical 
knowledge came from discussing their 
cases with other sick laymen. Twelve of 
the 25 thought they had learned about 
medicine from their doctors. Ten listed 
the radio and books as sources. Only one 
admitted that he had gained medical 
knowledge in school. 

Redlich’s conclusion: “The ignorance 
and the confusion as regards medical 
terms make one wonder whether our 
system of education fulfills its function of 
teaching the population certain minimal 
requirements regarding health and dis- 
ease. An investigation of this topic might 
. .. become the basis for certain changes 
in the teaching of hygiene.” 


Five-Star F odder 


“I always thought I could cook until 
my Jimmie started giving me advice,” a 
New York State mother complained. “I’m 
having the same trouble with my little 


girl,” sympathized another. 


. 
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This unexpected interest of children in 
their diets was explained last week by 
State Sen. Thomas C. Desmond of New- 
burgh, N. Y., in an editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. In- 
structors trained in modern diet tech- 
niques are putting new emphasis on 
teaching public-school children what 
they should and should not eat. 

As soon as the pupil is old enough to 
understand (about the third grade), his 
nutrition education begins. Results are 
said to be striking. One child pointed out 
to his parents that without a bottle of 
milk his lunch was not a “five-star” meal.* 


- Another demanded a glass of lemon juice 


diluted with water before breakfast. A 
third insisted that enriched white or 
wholewheat bread was a “must” in his 
diet. 


Plus Blood 


In destroying the deadly germs of 
neumonia, penicillin and sulfa drugs 
ave performed their greatest medical 

miracles. But in many pneumonia cases, 
complete recovery. has not followed the 
absence of infection. Many patients have 
become so anemic that they have almost 
died. Others have had to submit to dras- 
tic treatnifent to relieve difficulty in 
breathing and in getting enough oxygen 
into the blood. 

Last week, in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, four Boston doc- 
tors reported a new method for handling 
pneumonia cases. To round out the life- 
saving effect of penicillin and sulfa drugs, 
Dr. S. Howard Armstrong Jr., Dr. Albert 
C. Englaud Jr., Dr. Cutting B. Favour, 
and Dr. I. Herbert Scheinberg now ad- 
minister “enormous amounts” of blood 
and blood plasma transfusions. 

@ Civilians may now expect larger sup- 





*The “five-star” meal should include enes or meat, 
vegetables, fruit, enriched bread, and milk. 














By Himself: Artificial limbs are among the medical marvels _ craft, Inc., enabled Lt. Thomas R. Russell within a few weeks. 


of this war. This particular arm, developed by Northrop Air- to. smoke a pipe, tie a necktie, lace his shoes, and shave. 
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lies of penicillin, according to the War 
Production Board. Allocations for civilian 
use in January totaled 35,200,000,000 
units, as compared with 12,200,000,000 
units in May 1944. A 20 per cent in- 
crease in monthly quotas for more than 
2,700 hospitals has been in effect since 
Feb. 1. 


Direction in the Dark ; 


Experts said it couldn’t be done. But 
after a fortnight’s experiment with sundry 
materials and devices, including “a pai 
of melted-down false teeth,” Reginald E. 
Beauchamp, a display artist of Mount 
Airy, Pa., proved them wrong. The result: 
a simple, inexpensive compass for the 
blind. 

Beauchamp’s device, demonstrated in 
Philadelpliia week, is a plastic wood 
ball containing two balanced magnets 
separated by a small aluminum disk. An 
ordinary dress snap attached to the out- 
side acts as a pointer. The ball is sus- 
pended by a nylon cord 2% inches long. 
Grasping a bead at the end of the cord, 
the blind user lets the ball revolve freely 
until motion dies down. Then he closes 
his hand on the ball, touches the pointer, 
a knows instantly which direction is 
north. 


The inventor is now manufacturing 300 


of his “magnetic yo-yos” for blinded vet- 
erans at the Philadelphia Naval Hospital 
and the Army General Hospital at Valley 
Forge, Pa. Marine Cpl. Louis Shilt, 23, 
who was blinded at Guam, summed up 
the gadget’s value: “I get around the 
hospital pretty well but when I stop to 
talk to someone, I forget sometimes which 
direction I am going. The compass tells 
me. 
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THEATER * 


Tangled Cord 


Eight days before “One-Man Show” 
opened in: New York its producer, Jed 
Harris, placed an advertisement in The 
New York Times warning playgoers that 
tickets would be hard to come by after 
the premiére. Harris must have been 
judging the play by its inherent rather 
than its developed possibilities. 

In dramatizing a’ motherless girl’s emo- 
tional dependence on her dominating 
and self-centered father, Ruth Goodman 
and Augustus Goetz tackle an interesting 
theme. The father (Frank Conroy) runs 
an art gallery with living quarters at- 
tached. His daughter (Constance Cum- 
mings) has been his. assistant for years 
and his worshipful admirer for as long 
as she can remember. A young artist 
(Hugh Franklin), a wealthy, middle- 
aged lawyer (James Rennie), and a Statc 
Department man (John Archer) develop 
plans for the daughter; but only the final 
contender appears to be aware of the 
silver-cord relationship and to sense a 
means of severing it. 

Harris’ direction is expert, as usual, 
and his players persuasive within the 
limits of their material. “One-Man Show” 
is a literate drama, written with precision 
in its lighter moments, but confused and 
contrived when the plot thickens. 


Second-Best Hope 


William McCleery’s first py. “Hope 
for the Best,” is less a play than an illus- 
trated lecture on democracy and the aver- 
age man’s role in building toward a brave, 
new world. The author's heart is in the 
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Graphic House 
Dawn of a social conscience: Tone, the 
columnist, and his Tory fiancée 


right place, his sincerity obvious. Some 
of his dialogue is highly amusing. Never- 
theless, and despite a top-notch produc- 
tion and an excellent cast, his play ulti- 
mately~ bogs down between an insistent 
repetition of ideas and too much talk. 

McCleery’s hero, Michael Jordan 
(Franchot Tone), is a liberal columnist 
forbidden by his syndicate contract to 
' write on controversial subjects. His snob- 
bish fiancée (Joan Wetmore), a political 
commentator for the upper classes, quite 
agrees with this restriction. But Michael’s 
homespun essays on Indiana vistas and 
similar natural phenomene have won him 
a following of 11,000,000 constant read- 
ers, and one day an enlightened war- 
plant worker and _ ex-reporter (Jane 
Wyatt) calls at the columnist’s Connccti- 
cut home to tell him that her co-workers 
love his stuff and look to him for guid- 
ance in their political thinking. 

The news is welcome to Michael, but 
even though the girl spurs him on, he has 
trouble putting his bottled-up liberalism 
on paper. When he finally gets going, 
nothing much has happened in the Jor- 
dan living room except that the woman 
columnist is out for good, the girl worker 
in for keeps. And this isn’t quite enough 
to dramatize a crusade or enliven an eve- 
ning in the theater, even when the acting 
is as polished as that of Tone, Miss 
Wyatt, and Miss Wetmore. On a Broad- 
way stage for the first time in five years 
(Ernest Momingwisy s “The Fifth Col- 


umn” was his last play), Tone interprets: 


the McCleery columnist rather quietly. 
Though underplaying, he s/::ply has too 
much to say. 
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Future Gauleiters: GI’s exposed the curriculum of a goosesteppers’ college 
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School for Monsters 


Many German political leaders, army 
officers, and SS officers are graduates of 
the six Ordensburgen (schools for higher 
leaders) directed by Dr. Robert Ley, 
Reich Organization Leader of the Nazi 
party. These schools are not for youth 

ut for men chosen for such offices as 
Gauleiter. The course is three years, with 
each year spent at a different school. 
Last week the American Ninth Infantry 
Division captured one of the six, Ordens- 
burg-Vogelsang, and with it a pamphlet 
by Ley, “Der Weg zur Ordensburg” (The 
Way to the Ordensburg). The pamphlet 
gives these pointers on training for lead- 
ership in the New Order: 

@ For admission, students must have an 
“inner calling.” There are no examina- 
tions for “we believe we can read one’s 
mind and soul by looking straight into 
one’s eyes and face.” 

@ The schools teach race history, art 
history, philosophy, economics, social 
science, drawing-room procedure, and 
sports—mainly sports. All students are 


q required to dive from a 30-foot board, 


whether or not they can swim. All stu- 


’ dents must learn “how to ride a horse, 


spree mmo 


to rule the living animal with their 

iron will.” 

@ “These men, to whom the National 

Socialist party now gives everything that 
_a real man can hope for from life, must 


» realize and kec: in the bottom of their 


Bar 


hearts that they are now dedicated to the 
order for life and death and that they 
must obey it without question.” 

@ “These men must know and realize 
that from now on there is no road back 
for them. When the party takes the 
Brown Shirt away from anybody, the 
person involved will not only lose the 
office he holds, but he, personally, and 
his family, wife and children, will be 
destroyed.” 

@ “Every National Socialist leader must 
know that he is climbing a steep grade. 
You can walk here only if you have the 
sleepwalker’s sure touch. You can have 
this assurance only if you are inspired by 
an absolute belief in and unshakable 
loyalty to Adolf Hitler and his idea.” 


Salvaging the Humanities 


The lot of the humanities—language 
and literature, the fine arts, music, phi- 
losophy, and history—is not a happy one 
in colleges and universities today. Their 

redicament distresses Dr. Fred B. Mil- 
ett of Wesleyan University, and in “The 
Rebirth of Liberal Education,”* pub- 
lished this week, he surveys the situation 
and tells what to do about it. 

Dr. Millett arrived at his diagnosis 
after an academic grand tour of Ameri- 
can campuses, made in 1942 at the re- 
quest of David H. Stevens, director of 





*Harcourt, Brace. 179 pages. $2. 


e 


International 


the humanities division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. In eight months he can- 
vassed six colleges and ten universities 
and subsequently expanded his notes into 
five provocative chapters. 


Science the Bogeyman: Dr. Millett 
finds three basic reasons for the unpopu- 
larity of the liberal arts: (1) the great 
number of subjects offered undergradu- 
ates (multiplied in state universities by 
politics and local economic interests) ; 
(2) the attitude of the “normal extrovert- 
ed American,” who demands vocational 
courses leading’ to material success; and 
(3) “most dangerous foe of the humani- 
ties—science and the scientific method.” 

The way the humanists genuflect to the 
scientists irks Millett. Not, he ‘says, that 
science doesn’t have a legitimate place 
in the liberal arts. It is appropriate and 
necessary, for instance, in language study, 
but language is a medium and its end is 
literature. Whether Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon or not is a scientific fact, but it 
would be an insignificant one if Caesar 
were not a problematical, influential*hu- 
man being. Subjective evaluation has its 
place, too, and Millett sees no reason why 
humanists should develop inferiority com- 
plexes because they cannot measure their 
entire stock in trade by scientific yard- 
sticks. Their students regularly break 
down material into such minute scientific 
segments, unrelated to other fields or to 


~ life, that the Ph.D. thesis has become 


“an industrious accumulation of facts 
more or less relevant to a subject of su- 
preme unimportance.” 

Millett sees hope of a_ revitalized lib- 
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eral arts in experimental programs and 
new teaching methods. Cultural surveys 
and orientation courses cutting across de- 
partmental lines—stemming from the con- 
temporary-civilization courses originated 
‘y Columbia after the last war—are of- 
fered at Colgate, Princeton, Stanford, and 
other institutions. The Chicago Plan in- 
troduces the student to basic fields of 
knowledge. 


Down With Exams! The lecture-quiz- 
final exam sequence is on the way out, 
Millett finds. Comprehensive tests and 
small discussion groups are on the way in. 
Universities are becoming student-cen- 
tered instead of faculty-centered. But the 
most promising innovation in contem- 
porary teaching, according to Millett, is 
the “Return to the Text” movement— 
studying the original works of art or lit- 
erature instead of hearing lectures about 
them. Ironically, while men’s colleges 
have preached “the apron-string virtues 
of dependence and docility,” -women’s 
colleges have tried new programs; per- 
haps, as President Constance Warren of 
Sarah Lawrence says, because “fathers 
want their sons to have a good education, 
a don’t care what kind their daughters 

ave. 

On the debit side, Millett draws an 
unflattering picture of the average liberal- 
arts professor. He is usually lower mid- 
dle-class; “his incidence of neuroses is 
relatively high”; and his prestige and suc- 
cess depend upon inconsequential factors. 
The “born teacher,” says Millett, is an 
actor-preacher, and when he has genuine 
scholarship in addition, he is a rare bird 
indeed. 


The Prexy Can’t Help: The teaching 
profession will pick up, Millett predicts, 
when instructors are selected more care- 
fully and when graduate schools train 
teachers as well as scholars. But he warns 
against expecting too much of the col- 
lege president, who is primarily the busi- 
ness agent of the trustees and not neces- 
sarily an educator. 

Before guessing on the future of the 
humanities, Millett takes a pot shot at 
educators who have jettisoned them at 
the “drop of a brass hat”: President Ed- 
mund Ezra Day of Cornell, who can say 
with no embarrassment: “Liberal educa- 
tion is out for the duration,” and Dean 
Christian Gauss of Princeton, who main- 
tains that a knowledge of Plato does fot 
make a man a better soldier. Indignantly, 
Millett denies that the humanities can be 
rationed like beef. 

In his opinion liberal-arts colleges have 
lost sight of their goals and need em- 
phatically to reclarify them. Their ob- 
jectives must be distinguished from those 
of professional and vocational education. 
Non-utilitarian, they do not and should 
not teach how to earn a living. “The hu- 
manities [they teach] rank highest be- 
cause their disciplines are primarily con- 
cerned, not merely with physical or social, 
but with individual and humane values.” 
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The Hewletts, prewar: Last week the 
Unipresser found her at Santo Tomas 


THE PRESS 


Dateline: Manila 


In Manila with General of the Army 
MacArthur’s troops last week were sev- 
zal correspondents who are charter mem- 
bers of the General's “I-Will-Return” 
Club. Among them was Frank Hewlett, 
United Press veteran, who took ‘the last 
boat shuttling from Bataan to Corregidor 
and who sent the ‘ast dispatch from 
Corregidor. 

On the New Year’s Day after Pearl 
Harbor, Hewlett said good-by to his wife, 
who stayed behind in Manila as a volun- 
teer nurse at Santa Catalina Hospital. 
When he left Corregidor the following 
April, Hewlett didn’t know whether she 
had been killed, wounded, or captured. 
Shortly after he reached Sydney, Aus- 
ralia, he rushed to Goa, on the West 
ican Coast, hoping to find her aboard 
e Gripsholm, Swedish repatriation liner. 
he wasn’t. ; 


* “I Found Her There”: Last fall Hew- 
lett headed for home leave, doubtful that 
he ever would see his wife again. At 
Honolulu he learned of the impendin 

Philippine invasion, turned back, an 

landed with MacArthur at Leyte in Oc- 
tober. On the night of Feb. 3 Hewlett 
traced with other correspondents into the 
Japanese internment camp at Santo To- 
mas University in Manila. There he found 
his wife. Last week Hewlett’s dispatch, 
delayed two days, told. with classic re- 


paint a story packed with personal 


ama: 


“Among them [the 3,700 internees] 


Was my wife, Virginia . . . I found her 
there . . . recovering from a nervous 
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breakdown. Doctors said she would have 
been fully recovered now if she had had 
sufficient food. Though she was never a 
big girl, her weight had dropped to 80 
pounds, but I found her in excellent 
spirits.” 

The Hewletts’ meeting was not the 
only press reunion. No fewer than eleven 
news and radio men* were freed from 
Santo Tomas and nearby Bilibid Prison. 
in no other liberated capital had the press 
itself been quite so much a part of the 
broader human-interest story it was cov- 


ering: 
@ During the American retreat from Lin- 
gayen to Bataan, Franz Weissblatt of the 
United Press had his leg broken by a 
Japanese bullet. He hid in the bottom of 
a scout car where enemy troops found 
him and pulled him out roughly, impact- 
ing the fracture. At a Japanese hospital 
in Manila the leg was never reset; in- 
stead it was allowed to mend at a 30- 
degree angle. Weissblatt finally was in- 
terned as a war prisoner in Bilibid, the 
only correspondent there. 

week, in a pitch-dark corridor of 
the ancient prison, H. D. Quigg, UP 
correspondent just arrived with the lib- 
erators, sensed someone beside him. He 
stuck out his hand and said: “I’m Quigg, 
United Press.” Someone grasped his hand 
fervently and replied: “Weissblatt, Unit- 
ed Press.” The next day, Weissblatt was 
reunited with his wife, who for three 
years had been only four blocks away— 
at Santé Tomas. 
@ The Robert Crabbs (UP) have had 
two children since their internment at 
Santo Tomas three years ago. The older, 
a girl, helped her father collect potato 
peelings and other vegetable scraps for 
broth. The younger, a,son, is only 8 
months old. His weight at birth: 7 pounds 
10 ounces. 
@ From the prison camp Roy Bennett, 
editor of The Manila Bulletin, rushed to 
the midtown area to see if his newspa- 
per’s plant was still intact. It was. In 
Washington a representative of The Bul- 
letin asked for a newsprint allotment and 
was advised to rush 1941 circulation rec- 
ords so a quota could“be established. 
@After 48 hours of feasting on American 
Army rations, Ford Wilkins, New York 
Times correspondent, gained 5 pounds. In. 
a dispatch to his newspaper he told the 
food story of Santo Tomas Camp: “Hun- 
dreds of Americans sacrificed watches, 
rings, diamonds, fountain pens, and other 
possessions to purchase rice, beans, and 
sugar. The allowance of 50 pesos monthly 
was not enough to supplement the food 
rations to the point of a subsistence level.” 
Wilkins said cat meat was widely used as 
food. It tasted something like rabbit. 
@ Bert Silen, NBC correspondent, broad- 





—% were: Robert Crabb and Franz Weissblatt 
of the UP; Roy Bennett, editor of The Manila Bul- 
letin; Ford Wilki » his city editor, also a New. York 
Times _ correspondent; McCullough Vick and Theo- 
dore Rogers, Bulletin staff members; David Boguslav 

and his wife, Peggy, of Detroit), city editor of The 
Manila Tribune; fack Percival of The Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) Morning Herald; Allen + berate of Reuters; 
and Bell and Bert Silen of NBC, 


casting for the first time in three years, 


-crowed: “As I was saying before I was 


so rudely interrupted ... every American 
and every Filipino on these islands 
knows MacArthur will . . . avenge this 
terrible invasion of a harmless and peace- 
ful country.” ; 


Sti | 

In Winnipeg, Canada, one day recent- 
ly, Hal Straight, managing editor of The 
Vancouver (B.C.) Sun, waited at the 
airport for a plane to take him to Toronto 
and New York. Perusing the passenger 
list, he came across the name of Finance 
Minister J. L. Ilsley, misspelled with an 
extra “I.” To the stewardess the weary 
Straight mourned: “We give this guy 
[Canada’s counterpart of Secretary of the 


‘Treasury Morgenthau] everything else. 
Do we have to give him more letters in. 


his name, too?” 
“Oh, that’s terrible. Imagine spelling 
his name wrong,” the stewardess apolo- 


zed. 

“Think nothing of it,” Straight said. “I 
know how Id spell his name, if I had my 
way—Stinky’.” 

With that he sat down next to a man 
who stopped reading a book and greeted 
him: “How do you do? Going to Ottawa?” 

“How do you do? No, to Toronto. 
Straight’s my name,” and the newsman 
extended his hand. ; 

“Stinky is mine,” the other passenger 
replied. 

Together°they boarded the plane and 
parted friends at Toronto. Ilsley slept all 
the way; Straight complained he couldn't. 
“Maybe my conscience is clear and yours 
isn’t,” Ilsley said. “Maybe you are col- 
lecting and I have to pay,” Straight an- 
swered. 
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“He Went” 


Fifteen years ago the International 
Council of Religious Education planned 
the second major revision of the New 
Testament since the publication of the 
King James version (1611). But the de- 
pression held up the work until 1937. 

After eight years of study by sixteen 
biblical scholars headed by Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle, dean of the Yale University Di- 
vinity School, “the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament” last week 
was in the hands of the printers. It is 
being published by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, who handled the 1901 revision. Sct 
in large type on single-column pages, a 
pocket and a service edition will be off 
the presses and ready for distribution 
next Christmas. 

A controversy over hyphens; accent 
marks, and diacritical signs that serve 
as an aid in pronunciation delayed work 
for 60 days. Revisers wanted to throw 
them out, but the publishers argued the 
Bible would not be the Bible without 
them. They will be used for the more 
unusual words. 

The revised New Testament will be 
more concise than the pret an version 
or the later American Standard versions. 
For example, “And it came to pass that 
he went” will be shortened to: “He went.” 
“Answering, he said” will become: “Hc 
answered.” 

Dr. Weigle predicts that the new revi- 
sion, which has been approved by 40 
Protestant denominations, will increase 
Bible study. His committee is working 
on an Old Testament revision but it is 
not far enough along for a publication 
date to be set. 











Official U. S. Coast Guard Photo 


“In the Name of the Father . . .” In a limpid mountain pool on a Pacific is- 
land, seemingly far from war, the solemn rite of baptism is administered to a Coast 
Guardsman by Chaplain Harold G. Sanders. 
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emember, when you were a boy, how you 
scent selected the tallest, sturdiest tree in the 
oral woods and carved your initials on it to 
hrow claim it your own? Well, Kimberly-Clark 
_— has done the same thing on a vast scale. 
more Having discovered that Spruce with the 
ll be right combination of height and density 
rsion makes superior paper, our foresters set 
sions. ey : 
that their aims. They worked ceaselessly until 
et Kimberly-Clark had secured — through 
“* 

- purchase and a process of elimination— 
| en timber lands with a preponderance of the 
el finest Spruce. 
ey: } To make the most of this enviable ad- 
cation vantage, cultivation and growth of these 


forests are supervised by the same experts 


POPP 


who mapped and surveyed the areas. 
Working in close cooperation with the 
mill chemists, these technically trained 
foresters carry out in the cutting operation 
every detail that contributes to quality. 
'} Thus, through quality control in the 
woods, as well as in the mills, Kimberly- 
Clark produces a paper so s-m-0-0-t-h, so 
uniform, it excels in printability. 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE=THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


SWE snakes t 
mero 


Man, by nature, is the experimenter, the 
originator, the explorer of new ideas. 
Woman, essentially more conservative, 
passes judgment and decides which ideas 
shall be accepted. Around this partnership 
of functions revolves a three billion dollar 
industry—fourth largest in our economy. 


To serve woman’s specialized interest in 
fashion requires an editorial technique 
that understands how women think and 
feel, not only about the clothes they wear, 
but also about the world they live in. 


McCall’s fashion pages, reflecting this 
intimate understanding, have a unique 
appeal to women who help set fashion 
standards for the nation. Evidence? Every 
month in the year more than a million 
and a half McCall patterns are bought 

by women who look to McCall’s for 

ideas and guidance. 


This is the kind of editorial influence that 
has made McCall’s a magazine to live by 
for more than 3,500,000 women. 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 





Ben Reig Dress Designed by Omar Kiam «¢ Hat by John-Frederics 
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Bing: Pure Crosby sells better 








RADIO 


Going His Way 


Bing Crosby took a leave last July from 
his variety show, the Kraft Music Hall 
(NBC, Thursday, 9-9:30 p.m., EWT). 
He signed off with a low morale and an 
equally low Hooper rating. According to 
the radio statisticians, an assortment of 
mystery shows, dramas, and pot boilers 
had been getting more listener response 
than the veteran Groaner. Then two 
things happened: 

@ Crosby ambled off to Europe. Wearing 
Army fatigues and a Hollywood tie he 
sang casual songs casually to thousands 
of front-line troops. Army and. civilian 
newspapers wrote fondly of Der Bingle 
and anti-Sinatra forces rallied to their 
favorite’s banner. : 

@ Crosby decided to change his show. 
He demanded that his one-night’ head- 
liners be able to do something musically. * 
He wanted to sing more and talk less, 
and he decided he could get along with- 
out his chief gag writer, Carroll Carroll. 

In transforming the show into a musical 
half hour with a minimum of patter, 
Crosby is reverting to his original radio 
plans. When the show was beginning in 
1935 he was billed as the singer, Bob 
Burns as master of ceremonies. His few 
unwilling efforts at dialogue were awk- 
ward and out of character, but the writers 
tricked him into playing ball until he 
learned to relax into his own lazy chatter. 

The present revision leaves just enough 











,*Since his return to the Music Hall last Nov. 9, 
) Bing has entertained Frank Sinatra, Risé Stevens, 
Duke Ellington, Spike Jones, the Andrews Sisters, 
































ASK 
YOURSELF 
THESE QUESTIONS— 


]—Is my present insurance sufficient to cover the value of 
my property today? 


2—There’s more than one way to destroy a building. Do 
I have the added protection provided by the Extended Cover- 
age Endorsement? 


3—Have I got an up-to-date inventory of my household 
possessions and sufficient insurance on them? 


‘4:—Have | asked my agent to review my insurance require- 
- ments lately? 


If you cannot answer ALL these questions in the affirmative 
run, don’t walk to the nearest Fidelity-Phenix representative. 


FIDELITY-PHENIZ © 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


4 Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A, CHRISTENSEN 
President Vice President 
ONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. «© NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE ¢ 


F 
MARYLAND INSURANCE: CO * AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. ¢ FIRST AMER! 


which includes the following companies 
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| Life looks brighter 
through Univis 2-Way Lenses 


Tus 1s Nor a mere figure of speech—it’s 
a happy fact! 


If you are one of the millions who 
need aid for both near and distant vision, 
your whole world can take on new 
meaning when you wear Univis 2-Way 
Lenses as prescribed for you. You'll rec- 
ognize people at a distance—see details 
that have been escaping you—catch the 
beauties of nature in sharp relief—read 
the telephone book with ease. And 
others need not be conscious that you 
are wearing 2-Way glasses. 


The almost invisible straight-top 
Univis reading segments permit you to 
shift your vision instantly from distance 
to close-up by movement of the eyes 
only. You develop no conspicuous head- 





tilting mannerisms so common with 
ordinary bifocals. You see naturally— 
near and far. 


Have Your Eyes Examined Regularly 


There is only one thing to do if you suspect 
that your vision is not all that it should 
be... . Get the benefits of scientific services 
and skills offered by Ophthalmologists, 
Optometrists, and Opticians. Their contri- 
butions ta better 
vision are especial- 
ly valuable now 
ase i Seqnent when good work 
and good health 
‘depend so much 


on good sight. 


Univis makes optical elements for thousands of pre- 
cision instruments used in modern warfare, in addition 
to the manufacture of corrective lenses for the public. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


© 1945, THE UNIVIS LENS CO., DAYTON 1, OHIO 


, 


Life Looks Brighter through U n ivi S 2-WAY LENSES 


FINEST QUALITY 2-WAY AND 3-WAY LENSES AND PRECISION OPTICAL ELEMENTS 
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off-hand Crosbyism to keep listeners hap- 
Py: Because of the new Kraft deal and 

is extracurricular publicity, Bing for the 
first time is nudging his frien —— 
Bob Hope (currently No. 1), by climbing 
into the -coveted top-three spot in the 
Hooper ratings. The latest report showed 
him third (Fibber McGee and Molly are 
second). A year ago he was not even list- 
ed among the first ten. 


Beaver Bracken 


He was a modest, young, and un- 
heralded actor during the eight months 
he played Dizzy on the Henry Aldrich 
radio program. But when Eddie Bracken 
signed a Paramount contract and left New 
York in May 1940 for Hollywood, the 
part of Dizzy was dropped and the pres- 
ent character of Homer § substituted. 
Bracken’s voice was too inimitable to per- 
mit an out-and-out replacement. 

Last week Dizzy had a radio program 
of his own; the Eddie Bracken Story 
held its premiére (NBC, Sunday, 8:30- 
9 p.m., EWT). The plot concerns the 
mythical wanderings af the eager beaver 
Bracken, a radio alter ego embodying 
much of the old Dizzy but modified by 
the influence of the movie miracle man, 
Preston Sturges, and the adept touch of 
the script writer, Robert Riley Crutcher. 


The Sunrise Salaams: Bracken, the 
successful actor, is, to a large extent, the 
handiwork of two directors, Sturges in 
Hollywood and the producer George Ab- 
bott on Broadway. An Our Gang kid 
when he was 6, Bracken “retired”. at 9. 
Seven years later he attempted a come- 
back and hitchhiked from his home on 
Long Island to Hollywood. His family 
sent him the bus fare back. Bracken’s 
next try was Broadway; the job he finally 
got was the scared-plebe role in an Ab- 
bott road company of “Brother Rat.” 

Broadway saw him in 1938 as Bill, 
chum of Henry Aldrich in Abbott hit, 
“What a Life.” For several years Bracken 
was to suffer from Aldrichitis. One of his 
first: movie roles was in the Aldrich series. 
It took Sturges to make him a star, first as 
the pathetically funny, 4-F swain in “The 
Miracle of Morgan’s Creek” and next as 
the unwilling Marine “hero” in “Hail the 
Conquering Hero.” Legend says Bracken 
in appreciation salaams three times each 
morning toward Hollywood “because that 
is where Sturges lives.” ~ 

The radio program is Bracken’s idea 
but obviously springs from his Abbott- 
Sturges associations, even to the point of 
including a large part for William Dema- 
rest, Bracken’s tormentor in the two 
Stas films. So many agreed with 
Bracken’s idea that 43 prospective spon- 
sors bid for it. Standard Brands, Inc., 
won, for an estimated $17,500 a week. 
To air the show, the corporation shoved 
off its long running tale of One Man's 
Family until Tuesday night (Blue, 7:30- 
8 p.m., EWT), thus giving Sunday night 
another welcome comedy shot in the arm. 
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ART 
None So Blind . 


A man who tried for years to open the 
eyes of the world is going blind himself. 
The sight of one eye is gone altogether, 
and the other eye functions only when 
aided by the thickest possible lenses 
and a magnifying glass. But Dr. Louis 
Raemaekers has almost given up draw- 
ing cartoons anyhow; nobody wants to 
print them. 

Now, after five years in the United 
States, the great atrocity cartoonist of the 
ast war wants to return to Belgium. That, 
however, is impossible. British officers oc- 
cupy the house on the Avenue de l'Hippo- 
drome in Brussels where Raemaekers, 
with his wife and three children, lived for 
twenty years. And housing space in the 
Belgian capital is practically unobtain- 
able. ; 

In the last war Raemaekers’s cartoons 
on German brutality quadrupled the cir- 
culation of De Telegraaf of Amsterdam, 
in which they appeared. Art critics the 
world over called Raemaekers a genius; 
the Allies swamped him with honors, and 
in 1917 Lloyd George sent him to arouse 
the United States to the dangers ahead. 

Between wars the artist, who mis- 
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: Graphic House 
\ Raemaekers: Propagandist in eclipse 


trusted the Versailles Treaty, insisted:. 


“The danger is not over.” The response 
of an eminent English critic was typical: 
“For Mr. Raemaekers, a real change of 
heart on the part of the German people 
is a thing he cannot conceive or believe 
in. That is because he has not the de- 
tached mind of an Englishman.” 








When war came again “very important 
English people” sent. Raemaekers back to 
the United States to stir up sympathy for 
the Allied cause. Hearst agents met him 
at the boat and offered him a contract, 
but he declined it. After that his reception 
was different. 

Raemaekers sold a few cartoons to The 
Herald Tribune Syndicate and to PM, 
but they did not catch on. Considered 
“too harsh,” they were not alleviated by 
the humor that American taste demands. 
Most editors would not even look at his 
cartoons. “But Mr. Raemaekers,” they 
said, “we don’t want war.” “You will 
not ask for it,” the artist replied. “You 
will get it.” 

Only a few drawings by Raemaekers, 
who has more than 6,000 published ones 
to his credit, have been printed in the last 
several years—all in the .Knickerbocker 
Weekly (a Netherlands organ in this 
country). He has done some cartoons for 


- the Belgian Government and the Office 


of War Information, but without payment 
—and he needs money. The goateed artist, 
who is still slight and dapper, looks and 
acts much younger than his 76 years and 
feels only a little bitter. His son, who is 
in the British Army, wrote him recently: 
“You are old enough, father; you must 
lean back now.” 

















Do you live = 


SHICKSHINNY,, PAD 


Neither do we. 

But we live in another small 
town: name of Hollywood, Cal. 

The point is, mest American 


towns are pretty much the same: 


a group of people working hard, 
eating, sleeping, raising fami- 
lies, writing V-mail, buying 
War Bonds. 

And if folks in Shickshinny 
or any other community sud- 
denly found thousands of serv- 
ice men passing through every 
week, they’d want to do some- 
thing about it. Something good. 
Something American. 

Like starting a Canteen, for 


instance. 
2 a * 


That’s exactly what a lot of citi- ' 


zens of Hollywood did, three 
years ago. And since then, more 
than two million uniformed 
guests of the Hollywood Canteen 
have discovered that motion 


picture stars are people ; .-“and 
very nice people, too. 


* %s ¢@ 

‘In producing our newest feature 
entertainment, HOLLYWOOD 
CANTEEN, we've made sure 
that the picture is just as grand 
and gay and full of fun and 

happiness as its namesake! 
We've also made sure that 
‘Warner Bros.’ “enviable record 
for combining good picture-mak- 
ing with good citizenship” loses 
none of its enviableness . . . for 
(having just turned over seven 
million dollars to Army Relief— 
proceeds to date from our picture 
“This Is The Army” ) we’re happy 
to announce that the Hollywood 
Canteen will receive a large 
share of our proceeds from this 
62-star-spangled production. 


Don’t miss it! 


WARNER BROS, 


SACK &. WARNER, Executive Producer 
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: Original’ Screen Play by Delmer Doves ‘Musical Numbers Creoted ond Directed by leRoy Prinz. Directed by DELMER DAVES. Produced by ALEX GOTTLIEB. 








HOW TO TURN A PANCAKE.. 


into a perfect 3-point landing! 


No need fora perilous pancake landing when a fighter plane 
returns to base—though enemy bullets may have wrecked 

the hydraulic supply line that controls the retractable gear. 
Aboard the plane, there’s a compact storehouse of emer- 

gency power—a Kidde cylinder of compressed carbon 
dioxide! The pull of a handle releases the stored energy of 
this highly compressible gas—sends carbon dioxide coursing 
through an emergency supply line to operate the retractable 
gear. Down come the wheels for a routine 3-point landing. 
This is one of the many tasks that gases-under-pressure, 
stored in light-weight Kidde cylinders, are performing in the 
aviation industry. Specialists in power actuation by compressed 
gases, Kidde engineers are ready to work with you in adapting 
this compact source of energy to your specific problems. Just 
drop a line to our Research and Development Department. 


Gases-under-pressure, harnessed 
by Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 


they'll serve you! Look for them! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 Cedar Street, N. Y. 6, N. ¥. 








Hangover Square: Cregar lapsing 
into murderous. amnesia 


MOVIES 
Death in a Schizophrenzy 


“Hangover Square” is based on the 
novel by Patrick Hamilton (“Rope’s End,” 
“Angel Street”) and directed by John 
Brahm, who majored in psychiatric phe- 
nomena with “The Lodger” and “Guest 
in the House.” Despite such promising 
auspices, however, this Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox abnormal case history is dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the late Laird 
Cregar’s subtle and sympathetic imper- 
sonation of a schizophrenic. Otherwise, 
the somber melodrama set in a shadowy, 
gas-lit London is just another item for 
the addicts of cinematic, horror. 

A considerably revised version of the 
novel relates the tragedy of George 
Harvey Bone (Cregar), a promising young 
musician who is composing a piano con- 
certo with the warm encouragement of 
a famous conductor’s daughter (Faye 
Marlowe). Afflicted since youth with a 
puzzling ailment, the composer reacts to 
overwork with unpredictable lapses into 
amnesia, during which he is fikely to 
commit murder and hide his trail with the 








ingenuity of a madman before reverting Ss 


to normalcy. 

As_ if this - Jekyll-Hyde-and-go-seek 
weren't enough for a musical genius to 
contend with, Bone has the bad luck to 
fall in love with a cheap, opportunistic 
singer (Linda Damell), who persuades 
him to forget his concerto and write 
music-hall ballads for her instead. Al- 
though forewarned by a Scotland Yard 
psychiatrist (George Sanders), the police 
aren’t around when the composer dis- 
covers his sweetheart’s duplicity and goes 
blank again—this time with a vengeance. 

Cregar’s last performance is certainly 


_one of his best. And in Faye Marlowe, 


Fox has a newcomer who rates a shortcut 
to stardom. Miss Darnell switches from 
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count the mutts: 


Take the number of dogs in Philadel- 
phia, multiply by 100, and you get 
the approximate number of people in 
ditto locality. : 

Perhaps this is a roundabout ap- 
proach to the size of a market, but 
any approach adds up to the same 
conclusion: Philadelphia is the third 
city of the U. S. It offers a vast market 
for a great variety of products. 

Pursuing this theme still further, the 


market is distinctive for its preponder- 
ance of individual homes and high 
proportion of home ownership. Which 
means that it is an advantageous spot 
for the merchandising of a wide selec- 
tion of processed and manufactured 
goods. And along the same line, 
nearly 4 out of 5 of these homes can 
be reached with one newspaper. 


That newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. It has a circulation 


exceeding 600,000, the largest eve- 
ning circulation in America. It goes 
home in this City of Homes. Its high 
score in readership is readily explained 
in an editorial policy tailored to the 
newspaper needs of Philadelphia. 
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Rum is the Drink 
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That's why —wherever you go—you'll hear the familiar words 
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"the sweet to the sexy with the greatest of 


ease. In spite of its never-never neuroti- 
cism, “Hangover Square” has moments of 
real terror. The climax, if fabulous, is 
spectacular; and the Guy Fawkes bonfire 
that solves a murderer’s problem is a 
macabre device out of Edgar Allan Poe 
at his best. 


Green Grows the Tree 


The Ailanthus glandulosa that sprout- 
ed in a Brooklyn backyard transplants to 
Hollywood without the loss of a leaf be- 
yond the required pruning. In other 
words, as adapted for Twentieth Century- 
Fox, “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn” is a 


Dunn: A comeback as a Brooklyn drunk 


film that will appeal to the critical movie- 
goer as well as to the matinee handker- 
chief brigade. 

The screen play telescopes Betty 
Smith’s best seller for running time and 
unity and makes the necessary obeisance 
to the Hays office, but without sacrificing 
the warmth and gusty realism of the 
original story. The Nolans, family and 
friends, from Aunt Sissy (Joan Blondell), 
who switched husbands in mid-matri- 
mony without bothering to divorce them, 
to shy Police Officer McShane (Lloyd 
Nolan), are people to believe in and 
cherish. 


Francie Knows Best: Young Katie 
Nolan scrubbed stairs in her Williams- | 
burg tenement because she was ambitious 
for her children. Her husband Johnny 
worked once in a while and drank most 
of the time, but his neighbors loved and 
respected him. When Katie couldn’t hide 
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1T DONT MUSS THINGS OR SCATTER 


Mark Twain wrote a memorable 
letter one day in 1874 — his first 
use of his new Remington Model 1 
“Type-Writer”. In the Gothic 
capitals which was all the machine 
would print, he typed: 


1 SAW THE THING IN BOSTON THE 
OTHER DAY & WAS GREATLY TAKEN 
WITH §T. IT HAS SEVERAL VIR= 
TUES. 1! BELIEVE IT WILL PRINT 
FASTER THAN # CAN WRITE. ONE 
MAY LEAN BACK IN HIS CHAIR & 
WORK IT, IT PILES AN AWFUL 
STACK OF WORDS ON ONE PAGE. IT 


- DONT MUSS THINGS OR SCATTER 


'NK BLOTS AROUND. OF COURSE IT 
SAVES PAPER, 


This 71-year-old tribute has 
been followed by thousands of 


| others. For Remington leader- 


cee 





ship, through all.the years since 
Mark Twain’s day, has been 
grounded on fundamentals: orig- 
inal engineering, superb manu- 
facturing, world-wide marketing. 

Little wonder, then, that more 
Remingtons have been bought 
than any other make. 

Little wonder, too, that thou- 
sands of fingers are itching to try 


the keys of a new Remington 


Remsaglon Koad 
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INK BLOTS AROUND 


Rand Model Seventeen. For news 
has spread, from the Armed 
Forces, the war plants, the essen- 
tial industries who are absorbing 
our current production, that Rem- 
ington Rand has done it again... 
adding a new lightning action, a 
new feather touch, to a machine 
already superlative in perform- 
ance. The word is: “A new Seven- 


teen is worth waiting for!” 























With a ZIPPO You 
Always Get Results 


A genuine ZIPPO W ind proof Lighter 

can always be depended upon any time 

it’s needed. On a windswept battle field 

or in a cosy chair—a ZIPPO i is equally 
' dependable. 


Sorry, no consumer sales just yet, but 
ZIPPO Long Lasting FLINTS and 
ZIPPO Cleon Burning FLUID can be 
had at most dealers. 























No one ever paid one 
cent to repair a ZIPPO. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
Dept.NW Bradford, Pa. 


#OR YOUR-PROTECTION: This engraving or ZIPEO is stamped on every genuine ZIPPO 
2032695 MADE IN USA. 
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ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
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PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


"The Ea North Cntral States 


FAVORED by a prehistoric ice-cap 


which scooped out their lakes, . 


deposited their rich top-soil, and 
made more readily available their ex- 
tensive mineral resources, the East 
North Central States have become 
the center of the nation’s transpor- 
tation system and one of its foremost 
industrial and agricultural regions. 


Though widely traversed by early 
explorers, this section’s major de- 
velopment covers little more than 
the past century. Its rapid Pe in 
population and resources during the 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


last fifty years has naturally called 
for large capital outlays—well be- 
yond the accumulated reserves in 
so new an area, 


In assisting in the financing of this area, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has made an 
important contribution to its exceptional 
progress and has likewise opened channels 
for conservative investment of surplus 
funds. This organization has partici- 
pated as an original underwriter in over 
1000 bond issues, totaling over $43, billions, 
of municipalities and corporations in the 
East North Central States. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 
‘ AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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her . desperation, ae a talked glibly . vive 
about becoming the best singing waiter sunk 
in Brooklyn—in Manhattan, even. But of s; 


deep down Johnny knew he never would. Pegs 
Katie knew it too. Only his daughter of th 
Francie saw Johnny for what he was. tress 
Whether he was pitiably “sick” or gaily | 
sober, and even after his death, Francie Li 
knew her father for a wonderful and un- press 
derstanding man. Little Neeley, prefer- that 
ring his mother, took things as they came had 
—particularly if they were edible. whit 
Elia Kazan, first an actor with the Darr 
Group Theater, then one of Broadway’s duce 
top directors, brilliantly catches the bit fy 
scope and movement of the film medium crust 
on his first try. Studio artists have re- firem 
created a hive of streets and tenements ff Ann 





as authentically Brooklyn of a géneration she \ 
ago as Borough Hall and the Gowanus she s 
Canal, and Kazan brings the scene to thrill 


lusty, cluttered life. Just as sure is his Ba 
understanding of the emotional stresses lived 
behind the tenement walls. fathe 


The hand-picked cast works with com- her 
plete assurance. Dorothy McGuire, whose talen 
only previous screen role was the scatter- short 
brained child-bride Claudia, scuttles the Agen 
bugaboo of type casting by her com- Alvie 


pletely convincing impersonation of Katie, Pe 
the drudging penny-pincher. James Dunn, wistf 
a star a decade ago and a minor player buck 


since, is perfectly cast in the coveted role ples, 
of Johnny Nolan and plays the Celtic sen- § caree 

timentalist with an understanding that ac- five s 
counts for some of the film’s most poign- year 
ant moments. . gee « 

Nevertheless, this is Peggy Ann Gar- the li 
ner’s picture. Brooklyn, the Nolans, and 
the aspiring tree are seen Hvougt Fran- 
cie’s eyes. And, like the tree that sur- 










































“A Tree ‘Grows in Brooklyn” . . « 
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. yived the inadequate rubble and filtered 


sunlight, Francie represents the triumph 
of spirit over environment. As Francie, 
Peggy Ann demonstrates that she is one 
of the screen’s most promising young ac- 
tresses. 


Lucky Thirteen: What was most im- 
pressive to Peggy Ann at the moment was 
that on Feb. 3 she was 13 years old. She 
had a birthday party and a pink and 
white cake. Her best friends were there: 
Darrylin Zanuck (the daughter of Pro- 
ducer Darryl Zanuck), Danny Shaw (a 
bit player in “A Tree” and her current 
crush), and the daughter of a Fox studio 
fireman. When the time came for Peggy 


_ Ann to blow out the candles on the cake 


she was moved to emotion. “Gee, gang,” 
she said, “now I’m in my teens! Isn’t it 
thrilling?” 

Born in Canton, Ohio, Peggy Ann has 
lived in Hollywood since she was 6. Her 
father, an Army Intelligence officer, and 
her mother had early recognized the 
talent in their only child, and after a 
short career in modeling for the Powers 
Agency, she was sent to the famous 
Alviene dramatic school. 

Peggy Ann is thin, straight-haired, and 
wistful-faced. In Hollywood she had to 
buck a child-star tradition of curls, dim- 
ples, and precocious tricks. Her cinematic 
career moved slowly, when at all. After 
five small parts (sometimes as much as a 
year and a half apart) she played a refu- 
gee child in “The Pied Piper” because 
the little girl chosen first got the measles. 
That performance led to the role of the 
spirited, and suffering child Jane Eyre in 
the Joan Fontaine film, which in turn 








THAT GREAT PUBLIC SPEAKER 


YOUR NECKTIE! 


Your necktie can “talk you up” more favorably 
than anything else you wear. It is the one article 
of apparel that most clearly and quickly ex- 
ptesses your true individuality! That’s why 
Superba Cravats are conceived and pat- 
terned in colors to harmonize with 
those characteristics that best repre- 
sent you. Extensive color-preference 
studies and their relationship to 
personal traits govern the fash- 
ioning of Superba Cravats. 
They’re quality all the way 
through and they can 
show that you are, too! 







ARE YOU 
substantial 


dependable 
steady-going? 


Those are the prime traits 
that latest color research 
attributes to the man who 
fancies Brown as seen in the 
powder-soft toning of this 
Su SUGAR AND 
avae E Coe. ee 
ial texture, for 
» tells, wrinkles and 
wear to “keep off.” 
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e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 





@ PAGE, first to offer chain link fence of aluminum wire, now 
announces availability of this superior, long-lasting fence of 
heavy gauge wire to those who are entitled to proper prior- 
ities. Complete information, cost estimates on either alumi- 
num or galvanized steel chain link fence, and priority assist-_ 
ance, can be had from the Page Fence Association member 
nearest you. If you do not know the name and address of 
this fence engineering and erecting firm, write or wire to 
the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION district office in Atlanta, 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, New York or San 
Francisco and your inquiry will receive immediate atten- 
tion. PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE BRIDGEPORT 


AGE FENCE 
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Charles &. Harvey built the first ele- 
vated railroad, which was opened in 
1867 in New York City. it ran at 12 
to 15 miles an hour. 


| MOSPITALITY \ | 
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Pal Pioneered, Perfected and Patented the 

Hollow Ground blade—a different, modern 
blade. Shaves with just a “Feather Touch” 
because Pal is flexible in the razor — 
follows facial contours, no need to “bear 
down”. Blades last longer, too. Try them. 
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proved to be the testing ground for the 
part of the Overimaginative Francie. 

Peggy Ann goes to school on the Fox 
lot. Natural, spontaneous, and normally 
undistinguished as a student, she favors 
biology and is “trying hard” in English. 
She enjoys ice skating and riding. Like 
many Hollywood actors and actresses, 
Peggy Ann is not ‘a personal .anomaly. 
Neither her private life nor her off-screen 
personality gives any clue to the indis- 
putable fact that by some alchemy the 
somewhat awkward, average 13-year-old 
becomes the actress who brings Francie 
to the screen with so much real warmth 
and dramatic sensitivity. 


Melting Pot Recipe 


“New Americans,” latest in the RKO 
“This Is America” series, is a graphic 
document showing how today’s European 
refugees, like those who became the 
Pilgrim Fathers, are “strong men, great 
men,” and tangible assets to a great and 
growing country. 

The story of harassed and hunted men 
who find new dignity by contributing to 
the economic and social life of a free coun- 
try is simply and starkly told in terms of a 
single, obscure immigrant, Johann Lang. 
Other, more famous new Americans— 
Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, James 
Franck, and Sgt. Wemer Katz (reputedly 
the first American soldier to shoot a Jap in 
Burtha), among others—make a further 
contribution to their adopted country by 
appearing in the film. It is as definitive a 
comment on refugee immigration as any- 
thing that has been shown on the screen 
to date. 


What America Is: On Aug. 16, 1942, 
the March of Time and its distributor, 
RKO, bickered over terms and severed 
their relationship. That same afternoon 
Frederic Ullman Jr., president of RKO- 
Pathé News, became the producer of the 
series of two-reel films called “This Is 
Ante ore learly started by RKO 

project was clearly start R 

to fill the financial gap left by the de- 
parture of an important account. But UII- 
man was realizing a twelve-year-old 
dream and saw in the venture an oppor- 
tunity not so much to recoup a loss as 
to tell contemporary social history with 
the emphasis on people and how they are 
affected by changing times. The 29 docu- 
mentaries filmed since then are proof that 
— has not lost sight of his original 
idea. 


Beginning ‘with “Private Smi ; ) 


warm account of the induction and basic 
training of a typical draftee, Ullman has 
sent cameramen all over the country to 
film life in the armed services and on the 
home fronts. Very much a Johnny-come- 
lately compared with the ten-year-old 
March of Time, his enterprise success- 
fully competed with its entrenched com- 
petitor. Now it plays the same number of 
theaters—8,900 in this country, about 400 
foreign—and grosses just under it. 
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“a A. appy in his art was the wigmaker, who could disguise 

ily the damages of time and the deficiences of nature... and 

) in designate with a proper peruke the man of fashion, the 

am aristocrat, the dignitary . .. Much more difficult is The Inquirer’s 

ea assignment with the organism under the hair. 

a Combing the myriad strands of news, parting truth from 
error, calls for more care and conscience than good coiffure 

49, ... The editor must engage and divert, but eschew the 

tor, dyestuffs of opinion, the pleasing perfumes of propaganda, 

a the urgent unguents that gloss over gross realities . .. Today 

<O- fact is high fashion, accurate information indispensable to 

~ the well dressed mind... And competent journalism is 
confirmed in the mirror of events, and public preference 

evi at the newsstand tomorrow. 

Ull- By appointment to today’s aristocracy of intellect, 

-old character and accomplishment, The Inquirer enjoys the 

ae _ custom of a large, comprehensive and discerning clientele in 

pe its city and state. The confidence of that clientele is the best 

ocu- asset of Inquirer advertisers. Further assurange is available 

“i in its advertising linage records. 
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3 Overaoing 
makes your 


Muscles Sore 


ina 
ew drops of 


Absorbine Jr. 


@ Yes! You can help ease the 
torment of muscle soreness 
caused by too much exercise! 
Just rub those muscles with a 
little Absorbine Jr. as thou- 
sands of other people do. 
Famous for over 50 years, 
Absorbine Jr. is cooling and 
invigorating. As you rub 
it in, you feel a mild ‘“‘glow”’ 

i mas tO 








SAVES... 


sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4", 
1/2”. Pin this to business letter-, 
head for free sample stencil, 
Shippers’ Handbook, prices. 
MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE COMPANY 
60 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill., U.S.A. 
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Frenchmen’s Trail 


Stephen Bonsal will reach his 80th 
birthday next month. Behind him an ac- 
tive journalistic career stretches back to 
1885, when he covered the Bulgarian- 
Serbian War for The New York Herald. 
Morocco in 1889, the Chino-Japanese 
War six years later, the Cuban Insurrec- 
tion, and the Spanish-American War were 
later assignments; Bonsal also reported 
the Philippine campaigns of 1901, the 
Matos revolution and Venezuela block- 
ade in 1908, the Russian revolution of 
1907, and the revolution in Mexico in 
1910-11. 

As a result of all those campaigns, and 
several others, Bonsal became recognized 
as a war correspondent and military ex- 
pert. He scored many beats in his day. 
Last year he published his greatest beat: 
“Unfinished Business” (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 
21, 1944), the “secret” di he kept 
when, as a lieutenant colonel who had 
seen active service in France, he was 
President Wilson’s official interpreter at 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 


The Susquehanna Vision: Now in the 
twilight of his active career (at 66 he 
traveled 10,000 miles through Soviet Rus- 
sia in 1931, and many more at 70, across 
China and Manchukuo), Bonsal turns to 
war correspondence of another sort. This 
time the war he covers is the American 
Revolution of 1776, and the troops he 
accompanies are the French forces who 
landed in Newport and. distinguished 
themselves under Count de Rochambeau 
in the Yorktown campaign. He takes his 
material from unpublished reports and let- 
re _ “2 nein archives * France and 

e Library of Congress and quite pos- 
sibly historians will discover Bonsal has 
scored some new beats. 





From: ‘‘When the French 


The end of Rochambeau’s march: The surrender of Cornwallis 


Here”—Doubleday, Doran 


The story of how Stephen Bonsal came 
to write “When the French Were Here” 
is as interesting as the book itself. It all 
started in 1922, when Georges Clemen- 
ceau, the “fighting Premier of France,” 
visited the United States. Bonsal accom- 
panied him on<his tour. 

“At one halt in our journey,” Bonsal 
recalls, “from a great railway bridge of 
steel, ‘straining our eyes a little,’ as the 
Tiger of France admitted, we saw the 
ford of the Susquehanna through which 
the French troops plunged on the hur- 
ried march south to complete the invest- 
ment of Yorktown. At another village in 
Maryland we heard on the breeze (‘such 
wonderful ears we had!’ said the Tiger) 
the magic words of Tench Tilghman: ‘A 
horse for the Congress! Cornwallis is 
taken!’ ” 

Both the Tiger and the ex-correspond- 
ent were chagrined to find that the great 
march of Rochambeau’s men from Nar- 
ragansett Bay to the Virginia Capes was 
practically unmarked. The camp sites 
were “almost universally” forgotten. 

Bonsal and Clemenceau agreed that at 
the opportune time they would follow 
(as Bonsal does with humor and insight 
in his fascinating book) the Frenchmen’s 
trail through Providence and Hartford, 
around the suburbs of New York, through 
Trenton and Chester, Baltimore, and An- 
napolis. 


In Rochambeau’s Footsteps: In the 
Library of Congress Bonsal unearthed 
Rochambeau’s_ portfolio; elsewhere he 
found Count de Deux-Ponts’s account of 
the American campaign and Baron de 
Closen’s forgotten diary. From them, with 
Clemenceau’s aid, he plotted the route, 
identifying the locations of the 45 camps 
where the marching Frenchmen stopped. 
Meanwhile, the aging Tiger was busy 
writing philosophy and working on his 
great biography of Demosthenes. 

In 1928 the Tiger planned a second 





























trip to America, this time to make the long 


trek Bonsal had mapped. But Clemenceau 
was old. An attack of bronchitis “aggra- 
vated by the bullet in his chest, a ‘sou- 
venir of the peace conference’ as the Tiger 
had called it in jest,” laid him low. He 
joked, however, that one-day he would 
hop into an airplane and start “so sud- 
denly that all my achés and pains will be 
left behind.” 

Bonsal went to Paris instead. The old 
veteran admitted that he would not be 
able to follow in the footsteps of Rocham- 
beau, but said: “I will be with you in 
spirit, and the French soldiers of the 
American revolution will march with you 
along the forgotten trail which led to 
Yorktown and victory.” Six weeks later the 
Tiger died. Bonsal came home alone. 


Brest to Yorktown: “When the French 
Were Here” is not an account of Bonsal’s 
journey, but an accurate and vivid history 
of the actual contributions which France 
made to the American Revolution. It 
shows the French troops assembling in 
Brest aboard the transports; it takes them 
across the wintry Atlantic, and then, step 
by step, from Narragansett Bay down to 
Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown. 

Bonsal uses the records of such ob- 
servers as Lafayette, de Grasse, Berthier, 
and Bougainville to portray the life of the 
colonies as the French visitors saw it. As 
the Baron de Closen wrote in his diary in 
a passage that the Tiger loved: “Most of 
the halting places are merely taverns, and 
the tavernkeeper gives his name to the 
settlement or ferry nearby, if there is one; 
and when Innkeeper Jones moves away 
and Smith moves in, then Jonestown be- 
comes Smithtown, and it is all very con- 
fusing.” 

Bonsal’s study is soundly written and 
brilliantly colored history, crammed with 
personalities and anecdotes from long- 
neglected sources. It is also good report- 
ing by an old war correspondent who 
knows his stuff. (WHEN THE FRENCH 
Were Here. By Stephen Bonsal. 268 
pages. Doubleday, Doran. $8.) 


Mystery Week 


AppLeByY’s ENp. By Michael Innes. 211 
pages. Dodd, Mead. $2. In deepest, 


snowiest rural England, Detective-In- . 


spector Appleby rides a train to a stop 
known as Appleby’s End. He does not 
meet his end, but does get mixed up in 
‘an amazing series of occurrences, i.e., 
practically everything in the countryside 
seems to be turning to stone. Amusing 
reading, although the locale and the 
characters are a bit too, too, English and 
too, too, droll. Nod 


THE 171TH Letrer. By Dorothy Cam- 
cron Disney. 248 pages. Random House. 
$2. This time Miss Disney has turned 
out rather a ste yarn about a 
German: sabotage plot, with the scene 
laid for the ‘most part in Halifax, N. S., 


& complete with Baedeker. 


HERE is no limit to the use of 

resilient rubber parts having 
the right combination of the prop- 
erties listed in the box at the right. 
That’s why you'll want a copy 
of “Everywhere in Industry”. It’s 
a new, easy-to-read, generously 
illustrated 16-page booklet con- 
taining information that’s new... 
up-to-the-minute! It covers the many 
important developments in Hycar 
synthetic rubbers that have been 
made in the last 3 years. 


The booklet describes Hycar’s 
characteristics in detail, provides 


in suggesting new applications for 
this material. “Everywhere in In- 
dustry” will help you in your pres- 
ent and future plans. 

Because of its many desirable 
properties, the potential uses of 
Hycar throughout industry are so 
broad it is impossible to know all 
the ways in which it may be ad- 
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technical data that will be helpful 
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vantageously used. As new appli- 

cations occur to you, and you need 

help developing them, please call 

on our Technical Service Staff. And, 
jor your FREE copy of 


“Everywhere in Industry” 
write Department G-1, Hycar Chem- 
ical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 





Check These Superior Features 
of Hycar 
iB — Olt tam dimen- 


2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up te 
250° F. dry heat; up fo 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—SO% greater than 
natural rubber. 


4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even af elevated 
temperatures. 
5. hoe, erenayene PLEXIBILITY—down to 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15 25% lighter than 
patie opens Be % 














LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithtlio Redbher 








This little girl 
breathes again! 


This child is a victim of infantile paralysis! 

The inability of her lungs to take in suffi- 
cient air has been compensated by a portable 
lung ...a remarkable device which mechan- 
ically performs the breathing function, 


An airtight jacket, which fits over the chest 
of the patient, is connected to a bellows by a 
flexible hose. A small Bodine electric motor 
operates the bellows with rhythmic motion. 
Failure would mean death. 

Bodine motors are always dependable... 
always ready to go at the flick of the switch. 
Now they give added protection for our ma- 
chines of war ...later they will be ready for 
peacetime applications. Postwar designers 
can obtain valuable help now by consulting 
the nearest Bodine engineer. 


_ Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St, Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Whether March comes in like a 
lion or a lamb for the proposed new 
Secretary of Commerce, the country is 
indebted to Mr. Wallace for a reveal- 
ing lesson in political economy. For 
that candidate for the Commerce. job 
has presented the first detailed plan 
for spelling out the promise of 60,- 
000,000 jobs. Since his plan was 
created through the collaboration of 
several members of the Administra- 
tion, it bears the stamp of an authority 
transcending in importance his own 
fortunes. It richly deserves analysis. 

The proposed “job budget” involves 
the source of the 15,000,000 jobs be- 
tween the 45,000,000 of 1939 and 
the 60,000,000 promised. 

First, it is proposed that 5,000,000 
new jobs, which is half the size of our 
entire industrial employment for 1939, 
be used in building new plants and 
factories. This would mean that in two 
years we would add to existing facili- 
ties a brand-new industrial plant twice 
as large as the whole prewar British 
industry. The money for such expan- 
sion could hardly be expected to come 
from private creditors, since no banker 
in his right mind would fail to note 
that we were not fully using our plant 
capacity in 1989 and that we have 
since built a new war industry at a 
cost of 22 to 25 billion dollars. 


Mr. Wallace said that “the gov- 
ernment should recognize its responsi- 
bility for sharing part of any special 
or abnormal risk of loss attached” to 
such financing. Mr. Wallace’s §state- 
ment on this point concluded with the 
sentence: “And this does not include 
the workers who would be needed to 
operate these plants after they are 
built.” I add this because, at this 
point, the reader must believe that I 
am misrepresenting Mr. Wallace’s pro- 
posal. I confess that I returned to the 
text of his Senate testimony again and 
again to be sure that my eyes. had not 
deceived me. 

In describing the way in which 
government should finance the new 
construction, Mr. Wallace made a 
‘comparison with the FHA guarantee 
of new mortgages on homes and was 
immediately confronted with the cru- 
cial difference between financing a 
new business and financing a home. 
It is the difference between a loan and 





. S. Patent Office 


The Job Budget 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


equity financing. When pressed on 
this point, Wallace said he would like 
to present “details” later. 

When the government guarantees 
a loan on a home and the owner loses 
the home, another owner moves in. In 
most such cases the FHA doesn’t lose.: 
If the house cannot be sold for enough 
to cover the mortgage, the FHA loses 
a-small per cent of its guarantee, but 
even this is covered by the insurance 
premium of one-half of one per cent 
paid annually by all FHA home 
owners. 

But if a grocery business or a small 
manufacturing plant fails, the business 
practically disappears. And even in 
piping times, only 30 per cent of new 
groceries live to be two years old. In 
such failures, the government which 
provides equity capital loses most of 
its investment. If the government is 
willing, the proprietor may even get 
money to try again. It should be said 
further that when a new manufactur- 
ing business is opened with new ma- 
chinery, some older plant will prob- 
ably lose out. It will, that is, if the 
new plant succeeds. No measure is 
provided in the job budget for this 
consequent loss of employment. 

The next item in the job budget 
is 3,000,000 jobs created by increas- 
ing foreign trade threefold. This is a 
commendable ideal. British expecta- 
tions are more modest, for the British 
seek an increase of only 50 per cent in 
foreign trade. When Senators pressed 
Mr. Wallace about “what the people 
abroad have to sell us,” he answered: 
“They have tourist service.” The 
amount of new foreign trade which 
could be covered by tourist service 
could hardly be expected to employ 
even a small fraction of the 3,000,000. 

Another figure on the list is 2,000,- 
000 jobs in home construction. 


The final item in the job budget 
was unemployment doles and _ in- 
creased social-security payments to 
5,000,000 persons. These payments 
more properly belong in a “leisure 
budget.” They do not involve jobs. 
Perhaps this is why Mr. Wallace re- 
duced the 60,000,000 total to a 
“floer” of 57,000,000. Maybe that 
“floor” is not too delicate to sustain 
Mr. Wallace, but his heft is apparent- 
ly buoyed up by celestial wings. 
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Wot the DROP but the STOP 


HE U. S. B-29 SUPERFORTRESS lands at break- 

neck speed. Its 120,000 pounds “hits bottom” with 
a terrific impact—equivalent to that of a jeep coming 
straight down from the Observation Platform of the 
Empire State Building. 

The six huge rubber tires and tubes of the sky giants 
stand this tremendous strain landing after landing. 

For almost every war machine from the giant bomber 
down to the motorcycle, Goodyear today turns out 
similarly tough tires ... by the thousands... 

Unusual production problems had to be solved: A 
modern laboratory — largest of its kind—was set up to 
check resistance of tires to landing pressures and other 
strain. Several completely new plants were built to 
produce vast quantities of highest quality synthetic 
rubber. Intricate tire-making equipment is operated 


day and night at peak efficiency. 


Shell Lubrication Engineers are continually check- - 


ing, rechecking, at Goodyear to insure expert lubrication. 


Leavers In 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Among the Shell Industrial Lubricants which are 
speeding production at Goodyear are: 

SHELL TURBO OILS to keep down rust and sludge 
in high-pressure turbine units. 

SHELL VIRGO OILS for routing and high speed drill- 
ing... plus thousands of gallons of Shell engine lu- 
bricants, fuel oils, and high-octane gasoline, for use in 
testing Goodyear products. 

* * 


* 
As war production goes all out for victory, proper 
lubrication is vital. Yesterday’s solution in lubrica- 


_ tion is seldom good enough for today! At Shell’s re- 


search laboratories, lubricants are constantly being im- 
proved. Shell Engineers apply these improvements in 
the field. 

Make sure the machines in your 
plant get the benefit of all that’s 
new in lubrication. Call the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 


For distinguished service . . . Shell’s 
Martinez and Wood River Refineries 
have been awarded the Army-Navy “‘E“’ 
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makes the B-29’s mammoth tires— which smack the 
ground with average impact of a jeep dropped 1200 feet! To Goodyear production, Shell contributes 8 vital Industrial Lubricants. 








Mount VERNON 
WE EVER TASTED 


Those who long cherished Mount Vernon 
for its exceptionally delicate flavor—and 

for that famous hint of the grain in its taste 
—say they now like Mount Vernon 

better than ever. Enthusiastically they 
proclaim it the mildest Mount Vernon 

they ever tasted! Look for it—and see if ' 
you do not find it the same. 


86.8 PROOF. 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS « NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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